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The Knight of Salerno. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


The knight of Salerno oft boasted, 
Though a sinner renowned in the land, 
That the Lord always smiled on the evil 
Which blossomed aud throve at his hand. 
‘This fancy had made-him despotic, 
Regardless of all laws save his own; 
He had prospered in wishes unlawful, 
And defied ven the king on his throne. 
The beautiful maid of Valencia 
Had long been a -oveted prize; 
Repeated repulses s rved unly 
To heighten her charms in his eyes. 
lie had vowed by the blessed Virgin 
That the maiden should be his bride; 
And when by merechance he beheld her 
With Don Bertram atone by her side, 
He declared that Providence kindly, 
Though delinquent, had thrown in his way 


The laws of New York provide that police courts 
shall send vagrant children to institutions of the 
same religious denomination as the parents. 
This accounts for the preponderance in the 
Protectory over the Refuge. 

The Telegraph once remarked: ‘It will be a 
glorious day when our school-system shall be 
shivered in pieces.” In Fort Madison, Iowa, 
there are two parochial schools supported out 
of the public fund. One has three hundred, the 
other eighty scholars—both sustained in con- 
nectien with two Catholic churches of the place. 
The teachers are Catholic, employed and paid 
by the school-board; from eight to nine, A. M., 
and four to five, P. M., the forms and doctrine 
of the Catholic Church are taught. No Pro- 
testant teachers have ever been employed in the 
schools. It has been well rendered that Catho- 
lics as citizens have the same rights as all others 


; and, for some reason, there was no name at- 
_ tached to it, hence I gave it one—‘‘The Living 
Giant.” Marking the letters on a board, I 
| nailed it to the tree. Across the road, some 
| five hundred feet from this tree, stands one- 
| half the circumference of a stump, some fifty 
| feet high, the ovher half being burned, probably 
by lightning, as many of the largest of the 
“tbig trees” are burned partly down, and due, 
probably, to the same cause. 

This tree is claimed by some to be the largest 
in this country. By my tape its diameter meas- 
ured some thirty feet, and, with the bark on, I 
estimated it would measure about thirty-three 
feet, the bark being about one and one-half feet | 
thick, I should judge. And as, for some rea- 
son, this tree bore no name, I named it for my 
State—“‘The Massachusetts Big Tree,” or the 
‘‘Giant of the Forest.” I marked and cut the 
letters upon a board, and, when completed, led/ in the public schools. Catholics as Catholics 
one of our horses into the forest, jumped on/ have no rights there at all. John Bright's re- 
his back, and succeeded in nailing it to the | mark is opportune here, that nothing tends more 














liever. 


exclusive sect. 











The maiden, and so for his rival 

He would teach him that triumphs decay. 
With a lance well aimed at the lover 

The knigtt turned to his comrade, and cried: 
‘Seize the maiden and hither convey her; 

She safely before me can ride. 


may be informed of the size of these giant! more fatal to independence of spirit in the com- 
trees, but he fails to realize the size of the | munity, than to add to the powers of the priest- 
‘““Massachusetts Big Tree,” one hundred and | hood in matters of education. Father Walker’s 
fourteen feet in circumference, until he meets it | attack upon the public schools is still fresh in 
in full view. It is an enormous mass of vege- | our memory. To Father J. L. Spaulding of 


| 
“tbig tree,” out of reach of man or beast. One |to impede the progress of liberty, nothing is 





**Hal ha! she is mine, ard I swear it, 
By the sword that has hunted your track! | 
Your crafty and damning devices | 
Shall never again lure her back! | 
“You can strike me with words that inflame, 
.» You can blunt the keen lance of your hate; 
But you"ll find that they only glance off 
MeAs a thrust at this trusty breastplate. 
**You may torture yourself in your trenzy, 
You may call her your darling and bride; 
She'll be mine—is mine—and I swear it, 
Ere the ebb of the ne‘er failing tide! 
“By my faith! put you back your weapon, 
Or you'll rue it! I plead for her sake; 
You have frightened her into swooning; 
Here, Rupert! that flask I will take!” 








“My God! wilt there nothing revive her? 

* Back, back! Bertram St. Ives, or you die!” | 

‘*Better death to us both than dishonor!” 
Cried Bertram, in his soul’s agony. 2 | 

**She is dead, good master.” spoke Rupert; | 
**No breath dims the glass that I hold.” 

‘Dead! dead!” sereame'l the knight of Salerno, 
As he clutched at her fingers cold. 


An expression of woe and terror 
Took the place of defiance and hate; | 
The bold and revengeful despoiler 


tation, heaped and grown together in one lump. | New York is credited the assertion made Oct. 
As we stood gazing it did not seem pnecibie| 17, 1775, that the Catholic church had always 
that such an immense mass could be grown, for ; been the champion of freedom of conscience, 
thirty-three feet in diameter is equal to a de- | and to her is due the civilization of the globe. 
cent sized house. These big trees were not| Facts hardly accord. Read the letter of Rev. 
common in the forest; there were a few isolated | Allen Henry once written to Father Hyacinthe: 
ones, and the tops of most of them seemed to | ‘‘As a priest of the Holy Roman Church, catho- 
be broken off; yet some reached three hundred lic and apostolic, I experience a supreme pleas- 
feet in height, vith branches high and the leaves | ure in awaiting the day of death, and of the last 
looking something like the arbor-vite, the out- | judgment, when I shall see you and your collab- 
side bark light and the inner wood red, called orators of the Esperance de Rome cast into the 
the red-wood trees. It seemed as I stood there | pit and its torments forever. When I reflect on 
looking at them as though there might be a | the existence of such apostates as you I bless 
dozen natures or more vieing with each other | the justice of God that it provides a hell.” All 
in producing the ‘biggest tree,” as we our- | of a piece was the denial of sepulture, July 31, 
selves in early childhood in snow-time strove | 1875, at Trieste, to the three daughters of Jo- 
to see which would make the ‘‘biggest” snow- | hann Polonio, similar to the Guibord case in 
| Canada. In Toledo, Mrs. Wyman was denied 
| burial in the family lot on account of divorce 
and second marriage. Now, we have the re- 
solve of the court of Rome to celebrate the an- 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
‘‘A rolling stone gathers no moss,” | ; é sommes 

So people say; | 1077. ‘This can only have its spring in pique 
But this is surely little oss | towards Germany, and an ironical presumption 


If it look gay. ib usurping power. It thoroughly tallies with 


fort or snow-man. 


The Seeker. 


me 


The rolling stone gets polished well, 
Its veins appear, 
And shines like any spotted-shell 


| ter so intolerable that it should arouse latent 
sparks, and make subjects break their own idols. 


those who have learned how to think. 


of debt into which they have fallen. 
lyn two of our oldest and wealthiest Presbyte- 


fices for both. Another of the same denomi- 


pastor because he didn’t fill the pews with pay- 
ing customers. Others still are worse off. And 
in New York our popular Mr. Hepworth has re- 
duced his burden of $200,000 debt one-half by 
methods that savor more of ‘‘business” than 
piety. : 

What we need more than all else is a revival 
of national moraiity; and to this end the best 
“preaching” is that which holds up the inexora- 
bleness of the moral law. Let us come to un- 


derstand that the only and essential condition 
of true happiness is righteous action. 
will commercial honesty, political and personal 
purity, increase, and we shall cease to bow our 
heads in shame before the greater practical vir- 
tues which we are compelled to admit reside in 
niversary of the humiliation of the German em- | some of the nations whose religions are denom- 
peror ‘Henry IV. at Canossa, which occurred | inated ‘‘heathen” or ‘‘pagan.” 


Then 


Lewis G. JAaNEs. 
New York, Feb. 26, 1877. 





the anathema of the Bishop of Minorca, the lat- | goejal Democracy in Germany and 


in America. 
To tHe Epitor OF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 












Breathed a curse on his unlucky fate. 
In colors clear. 


Then frantically leaped in his saddle : 4 
Ae [he running stream collects no dross, 
A superstitious, defeated man; 
But clearly flows; 


Death had taught the boaster a lesson, | 
3 And beautv-laden vessels cross 
Death had foiled the coveted plan. | , 
: Each others’ bows. 
Sopnuie M. Damon. 


And men look down and see the sand, 
And pebbles gleam, 

And all the stars in heaven so grand 
Shine in the stream. 


Lysander Ss. Richards’ Travels. 
. 
NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE.--THUE GEYSERS AND BIG 
TREES. 


The active mind is all afloat, 
So people say 

Who are content to sail their boat 
In sheltered bay; 


At tle geysers we next approach the ‘Devil’s 
Tea-Kettle.” The steam escapes through this 
geyser with terrible force; an iron tube is 
placed at its mouth, and the steam escaping 
can be heard a mile distant and incessantly. 


. : eae, What sights we see! 
Tie “Steamboat Geyser” is powerful, and We touch the springs of constant youth; 
»“unds like a steamboat passing down the Mis- | Gussmede are frac 


Those mentioned in my last and the | F ‘ 
y | The storms that lash the shore with might 


But on the open sea of truth 





ve are the most prominent geysers in the 
me pail hd | Do spread alarm, 
yon. The boiling-springs are in the bottom | ‘ 3 
; : | But, like the breath of zephyrs light, 
a large canyon lying between high moun- | 3 
: SSR i Bring us no harm. 

18, and the most varied and uneven scenery | 

that nature presents is secn here. ,The origin | The Infinite around us spreads ; 
| 


Farewell to woe! 
The light of God shines on our heads, 
Our spirits glow. 


of these»wonderiul scenes, the geysers, is not} 
definitely settled; but the most reasonable ex- | 
planation is, I think, that here upon this spot | 
there was once a huge voleano, and active; and Venture t.y soul, O fearful man! 


its great eruptions having, centuries ago, com- On ways untrod; 


j; aids them to carry out ultra measures. 
| drill of the male children in military tactics is | ing in political institutions, and differing ina 


‘\laws of the government. 


Controversies are rather beginr.ing than ending. | An editorial article, appearing in the Datly Ad- 
|The change in the relations of the Catholic] vertiser of January 17, under the caption of 
| church to outsiders since the Hcumenical coun- | ‘‘Socialist Democracy in Germany,” was inter- 
| cil has been universally felt. When Cardinal | esting to me (and of great public interest), not 
| McClosky was here received so enthusiastically | only on account of the very full description con- 
| we do not forget what was pledged by an earn- | tained therein of the origin and present devel- 
| est devotee about obeying the mandates which | opment of a great social and industrial move- 
| might clash with the civil requirements. Dis- | ment in one of the best-educated and most high- 
| guise it as we may, that church ‘‘is a foreign po- | ly-civilized nations of Europe—a nation, too, 
litical force, aiming at universal dominion and | still under monarchical, if not despotic, institu- 
| hostile to every fundamental principle of the | tions—but interesting to me, also, as an advo- 
| United States government and constitution.” | cate of a movement similar in some respects, 
| It is a single instrument organized to accom-|but differing in others, that is now rapidly 
| plish its one definite object. The numerals are | spreading in this country. 

' large andincreasing. The wealth of the church, It is avery remarkable circumstance, I think, 
' which is the grand deadly weapon of its ambi- | that movements so nearly alike in their chief 
| tion, is immense and accumulating. The more | characteristics should have commenced sponta- 
/ sincere the clergy the more their conscience | neously, and so nearly simultaneously, in two 
The | countries far apart, differing in language, differ- 
arge degree in social habits and modes of 


not without its significance. It was implicit obe- | 1 


| dience which made the Bishop of Pernambuco | thought and action. The conclusion seems to 
| exact, at thepcommand of the Pope, from the| be inevitable that some general cause, some 


Brotherhood of the ‘‘Most Holy Sacrament,” | common want of civilization, has produced this 
‘the expulsion of Free-Masons from that order, | spontaneity and simultaneousness. 

| which he had no right to do, being bound by the The very differences that appear to exist be- 
For this he was|tween these contemporaneous movements, in 
|imprisoned for four years and doomed to hard | my opinion, confirm this conclusion, and show 
| labor. So runs the paragraph. Our main safety | that the distinctly American movement known 


paratively ceased, we now witness the winding- And find how sure the human ca against the infringement of all sects is to keep | as Social Democracy is not the result of German 


Come near to God. 
Hitrary ByGRAve. 


up of its activity, manifested in the discharge 
of steam escaping from some considerable depth, 
and boiling the water in the path of its escape; 
now supposed to be due Retain the Brakes! 

An English statesman has said: ‘‘The world 
is governed by an inevitable power which giv- 
eth and taketh away dominion, and vain would 
be the impotent prudence of man against the 
operations of its almighty influence.” There 
seems a limit to both temporal and spirituai con- 
erater. | trol, and a common-sense which sooner or later 

After visiting these great wonders of nature assumes its prerogative. Both factors are 
I journeyed over and down the mountains as | greatly agitated abroad and at home. The can- 
In | non-note reminds us ef Mr. Bright's computa- 
‘tion that ‘‘within the life-time of men still liv- 
ing ten thousand million dollars have been ex- 
pended for war.” There is an increase of 
horse team going up the mou hain; we did not | dissenters from the Greek church in Russia, and 
hear or see them until our horses were upon | a weakening of severe doctrines in some of 
them; and, as these mountain-roads are but their strongholds. W. F. Forsyth asserts that 
the width of a single team, we nor they could Christianity, whether orthodox or Catholic, is 
turn out; but all on board alighted, put our | making no progress in India. 
shoulders to the wheel, swung the team over the | is no people so quick to perceive and so ready 
edge of the steep embankment, and allowed our | to admit eminence of any kind as the Hindoos. 

There are local statistics ensconced in pigeon- 
holes in which official mention is made of less 
' than half-a-dozen Catholics. Attention is grave- 
I will now invite my readers to follow me in| ly called to these mustard-seeds, lest a forest of 
| trees spring therefrom. While we sleep corn 
semite, situated on another range of mountains! grows, and the increase of the above is clearly 
familiarly known as the Sierra Nevadas. We! set forth in their own organ as follows: One 
camped out during our journey through the hundred years ago they counted one in a thou- 
mountains, and a rough life it was, for we were sand. In 1810 tney had multiplied within the 
obliged, a portion of the time, to sleep in the United States to upwards of 150,000. Twenty 
wild forest with no buildings or any cover what- years later to 450,000. From 1830 dates the ex- 
ever over our heads, and bears, wild-cats and tra growth. To 1840 over 300,000 arrivals 

Mountain | were reported from Ireland, 58,000 from France, 
Spain and other Catholic countries, many from 
Germany. These swelled the number to over 


and voleanoes are 
largely to the escape of steam from the low 
depths in the bowels of the earth, which melts 
and carries everything along in its path to the 
surface. Around the geysers wé saw old lava 
lying about in fragments, which indicated the 
existence of a lava-bed or the bed of an old 





rapidly as four good horses could carry us. 
passing down the mountain at great speed we 
barely escaped an accident in our. rapid wind- | 
ings by coming in contact With another four- | 


astonished neighbor to crowd by, while we went | 
on our way rejoicing that curselves and our 
horses escaped without a broken neck. 


spirit to the “Big Trees,” en route for the Yo- 


‘rattlesnakes in our neighborhood. 
lions and wolves were now-and-then seen by 
the ranchers, but little did they disturb our 
-lumbers, for we were too fatigued from our a million, one for every two thousand souls. 
journey to watch for the order of their coming | The Oxford movement and the annexation of 
| Texas were potent to this end. Then came the 
exodus caused by the potato-rot of 1846-7-8. 
From 1840 to 1850 over a million arrived in the 
United States. At the beginning of the second 
half of the century the Catholic population was 
estimated at two and a quarter millions. From 
1850 to 1860 the immigration was 1,294,950. 
From 1860 to 1870 they had 1,160,000. They 
have eighty-seven hospitals and two hundred 
and twenty asylums. New York boasts twenty- 
four charity schools. There are six hundred 
and forty academies and select schools, with an 
average attendance of 60,000. In 1874 they 
had eighteen theological seminaries and sixty- 
eight colleges. 

The New York Protectory receives from the 
judges of Courts of General and Special ses- 


or going, so long as they did not molest our 
camp or persons. The stars, at times our only 
roof, served me in giving the time of night as 
they crossed the meridian, for we were obliged 
to rise from our earth-bed before daybreak to 
build our camp-fire and get breakfast, and be off 
on our journey at sunrise, or soon after. Af- 
ter we passed the foot-hills of the Sierras and 
began the ascent of the mountains, trees, so 
rare in the valley, grew more numerous and | 
larger; the oak, so prominent on the foot-hills, 
began to disappear, and pines took their place. 
The yellow and the pitch-pine were the most 
prominent, and. they grew to great heights; 
some of them, not more than three feet in diam- 
eter, reached one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, and others, no taller, would measure 
trom six to eight feet through; maay others 
would belt thirty-four feet around them. We 
are right in the midst here of large trees, and 
are approaching the big trees, the ‘*‘Tuolumne 
New groves of ‘‘big 
liscovered, and larger even 
**Calavaras,” or the ‘‘Maraposa 


vicious and homeless children of the streets. 
They are drilled in elementaries, to which are 
added, for the more advanced, composition, prac- 
tical and intellectual arithmetic, algebra, book- 
keeping, geometry and mensuratior.. In the 
senior division is a class in phonography and 
‘music. The smaller boys have seven hours of 
study and class exercises every week-day. The 
larger, two hours in the forenoon and three in the 
evening, the middle of each day being spent in the 
various industrial departments which comprise 
shoe, printing, stereotype, chair, carpenter, 
blacksmith and ta‘loring shops, also farm and 
house labor. We see recently that a great 
Catholic organization begins to be mooted for 
the promotion of education. 


South Grove Big Trees.” 
trees” are being 
than the original 
Big-Tree Grove.” 

The ‘‘Tuolumne South Grove Big Trees” 
have not been long discovered; and the editor 
ot the San Francisco Farmer considered some 
of the trees in this grove the largest in Cali- 
fornia or the world. The first big tree that we 
reached was named “Illinois.” [t seemed im 
mense as we approached it, although there were 
other larger trees farther on. This tree I) 
measured afd found it some fifty-one feet in| 
circumference, a handsome tree, running up | It might be interesting to recall that in 1869, 
some two or three hundred feet, with its top | 1870, and a part of 1871, 103 of their instita- 
broken off, and as straight as a liberty-pole. | tions received, as appropriations out of money 
About four or five handred feet farther on we raised by tax on the property of New York city, 
approached another ‘‘big tree,” fine and healthy | $1,396,389. They got ninety-one per cent. ; and 
and still growing, which girted about sixty fe [the Protestants a little over seven per ce 


rs The Bible ought to be taken from schools, since | inated in that manner. 


He thinks there | 


sions, and trom other magistrates, the truant, { 


|our pblic schools intact. Religion is not in | propagandism or of mere imitation, and that 
| the cafistitution, and should never be engrafted. | the distinctly German movement was not orig- 
Besides which consid- 
| it is only a bone of contention and an ingenious | erations the movement in Germany, in its full 
| excuse for division of the common fund. No|development, was undoubtedly precedent by 
| aid should be granted sectarianism in any form. | two or three years at least to that with us; and, 
'In private affairs we have no voice, but in the | therefore, if there was any imitation, the Amer- 
contrary we should be inexorable. The animus | ican Social Democrats were the imitators. It 
of subordination is not confined to this one | happened that I was one of the first advocates 
It is rampant in other flelds, traversed | (though not the originator) of the ideas now 
largely promulgated in Boston, and I can say 
. with confidence that we had not the least idea 
COMMUNICATIONS. of what was going on in Germany, or that what 
————_ we were teaching was being discussed outside 
| The paar oem an pane, ty sage eda held | of Boston. Having thus shown that the Social 
2 Democracy taught in this city is of native growth 
The Religion of the Revivalists. | and not of foreign importation, I ask your per- 
Epitor oF THE CoMMONWEALTH :—I desire, | mission to place before your readers as briefly 
through your columns, to extend my thanks to | as possible the principles, objects and purposes 
Rev. M. J. Savage for his brave words on the | we Have in view. 
Moody and Sankey revival. I am glad there} The Social Democrats of Boston, then, claim, 
is one minister in Boston clear-headed enough | jn the first place, that their movement is entirely 
'and earnest enough to speak the truth when! in harmony with the foundation principles on 
{some of whom we expect better things are | which the government of the United States is 
| either subservient to a depraved public opinion, | based, and that it does not conflict with the con- 
|or are themselves carried away by the wave of | stitution of the United States; that it is in har- 
| epidemic excitement which is dignified by the mony with universal law, and, therefore, with 
| name of ‘*religion.” justice and the highest welfare of mankind. 
| We, in New York and Brooklyn, had the | They start with the assumption that all men are 
| great revivalists last year.’ Their advent was | born with equal rights tu “‘life, liberty and the 
| heralded in advance by more systematic and ef-| pursuit of happiness,” as a self-evident truth; 
| fective advertising than ever Barnum conceived | that society consists in the establishment of in- 
| or inaugurated; a regular card in the advertis- | stitutions that will secure to every individual 
| ing columns of the daily papers, hand-bills and | the full enjoyment of these rights; that men, 
| posters, repeated notices in the evangelica! pul- unlike other races of animals, are distinguished 
| pits, and attractive lithographs of Moody and | by great diversity of faculties, great capacity of 


| Sankey displayed ia shop-windows and promi- | enjoyment, great power of subjecting the re- 


branch. 
by an invisible, subtle network. 








|nent places after the manner of the latest| sources of nature to the supply of their wants | 


| star-acto: or opera-singer. Immense crowds | ard the procurement of their happiness, and, 
|thronged their audience-rooms, the ‘‘revival” | consequently, great mutual dependence and ne- 
| was systematically worked up, and the results | cessity for codperation. That it is in conse- 
| claimed to be very successful. But, with the | quence of these characteristics of the human 
| exception of some scores or hundreds of ‘‘con- | family, and these necessities of their condition, 
verts” to the various evangelical churches, taken | that society is necessary, and that the institu- 
} almost exclusively from ithe classes who were | tions which form its organization should be those 
| already prepared by attendance at church and | which will best hold men in just relations to- 
| Sunday-schools to accept the dogmas of ‘‘evan- | wards each other. 
| gelical” Christianity, the results of their labors} The Social Democrats claim that the present 
| are scarcely perceptible at this day. institutions of the United States constitute the 
It is true that the police records of Brooklyn | nearest approach that has yet been attained to 
| show that the criminal arrests for the year dur- | the practical realization of such just relations; 
| ing, and succeeding, the revival were some two | but that they are at present defective in one im- 
| thousand greater in number than during the/ portant particular, and that the time has come 
| previous year. It is true that our community | when this defect is working incalculable mis- 
| has been startled by crimes more revolting and | chief — politically, economically and morally. 
| horrible, by an increase of insanity as shown | That the progress of civilization does not pro- 
| by the records of our insane institutions, and|ceed from the development and expansion of 
| by a greater number of suicides, than ever be- | good institutions already existing, but from the 
| fore; yet it would be unfair to allege that this | development and expansion of dad ones, and 
from the culmination of the evils arising from 
them, until they become unbearable by any large 
portion of the people who suffer from them. 
They quote on this point a passage in the Dec- 
laration of Independence which says: ‘‘All ex- 
perience hath shown that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, 
than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed.” 
The defect in our social organization which 
the Social Democrats believe to exist is in re- 
gard to the institutions (or lack of institutions) 
for the production and distribution of wealth. 
They claim that the established methods by 
which the industrial interests of the nation are 
conducted are precisely the same as those of all 
monarchical and despotic nations past and pres- 
ent; that they are undemocratic, and out of har- 
mony with, and subversive of, the principles of 
true democracy; that they are the relics of a 
stage of civilization that has passed away; that 
h ey are inherently wrong and always have been 


| was due wholly to the well-intentioned but, we 

| firmly believe, misdirected labors of the revi- 

| valists. Yet who shall say that the condition 

| of emotional excitement which was thus induc- 
ed did not well prepare the ground for the 

| fructification of the seeds of crime? Whatever 

| tends to exalt the emotions above the reason, the 

| rule of the senses above the calm judgment of 
the intellect, directly tends to increase and per- 
petuate crime. It tends to make that the mas- 
ter which should rightfully be the servant; and 
a hard master it will surely prove to be. The | 
race has had a long, severe struggle to raise it- 
self to its present position, where the barbarism 
of the senses is partially, if not wholly, subor- 
dinate to the dominion of the kingly mind. It 
cannot be, indeed, that any well-wisher of his 
' kind should desire to foster or encourage any 

| influences the tendency of which would be to- 
ward a lapse into the barbarous conditions which 

| it has cost us so much to escape out of. 

| Nor can one contemplate without sorrow 





the effect upon some natures of this revival in- 
fluence, after the sirocco of emotional excite- 
ment has passed away. They harden and be- 
come unlovely, developing that enormous dog- 
matic conceit which leads them to assume an 
immense superiority to the ‘‘infidel,” or unbe- 
The sweet springs of human affection 
seem to be dried at their very source, and no 
longer flow save at the touch of the emotional 
preacher, and in the narrow channel of their 


The ‘‘profession” of religion which, when 
Christianity was a persecuted and feeble sect, 
was an act of bravery, has now become rather 
the expression of an enormous conceit; a repe- 
tition of the pharisaical ‘‘I am holier than thou.” 
And the dogma of vicarious atonement and sub- 
stituted suffering strikes at the very foundations 
of morality and encourages universal hypocrisy 
and jesuitism. The old dogmas are dying, and 
the intelligent humanitarian can only say ‘‘Let 
them die!” and bespeak for them a decent burial. 
Even Moody and Sankey cannut galvanize their 
corpse into any genuine or hearty life among 
And 
around here they were not even able to lift 
many of our popular churches out of the slough 
In Brook- 


rian churches have combined under one pastor 
for economy’s sake, and one edifice amply suf- 


nation, the oldest in the city, has lost a popular 


so, at all times and everywhzre; and that thei 


century. 


ing from the present methods of business—viz. 
the great mechanical discoveries of the presen 





elements are—land, and all other natural agents ; 


produced and distributed. 

They affirm that these elements, being indis- 
pensable to all alike, are not legitimate objects 
of private property except so far as they are de- 
sirable for private purposes. That, in their 
public bearing, they should be placed under 
democratic control as a public or social interest ; 
that the industrial relations of a people need 
democratic protection just as their political in- 
terests do. That the right to a security of live- 
lihood is just as sacred as the right to mental 
freedom; that the latter is involved in the 
former. 

In accordance with these principles or articles 
of belief the object of the Social Democrats is 
to place under national ownership and control 
(1) all the land and other natural resources of 
the nation; to place under the national owner- 
ship and control (2) all the capital needed for 
the utilization of said natural resources; and, 
as a necessary consequence, to place under the 
national control (3) all industrial operations of 
a cooperative character. 

To do this they propose that the people, in 
their collective capacity, should purchase at its 
intrinsic value, gradually, or at one step, all the 
productive capital of the nation at present held 
under private ownership; that they should as- 
sume control over all industrial interests —as 
the nation now controls, in this country, the car- 
rying of letters and other mail matter, and in 
other countries, not only this, but also the rail- 
ways; and in others the telegraphs. That they 
should employ all labor, affording equal oppor- 
tunities for each citizen to develop peculiar fac- 
ulties, and under a systew of competitive ex- 
aminations for special departments of industry. 
That all positions of responsibility, from the 
lowest to the highest, should be subject to the 
ballot; and that compensation fur services 
should be regulated by the law of supply and 
demand. 

These are the main objects of the Social Dem- 
ocrats, and they claim that these objects are 
not only just in themselves, but that their at- 
tainment is also necessary for the balance of 
our industries and commerce, and for the 
preservation of those democratic institutions 
we have inherited from the past, and which it is 
our solemn duty to hand down to posterity un- 
impaired. 

Let me quote a stanza from John W. Chad- 
wick’s beautiful parable in your last issue :— 
Have I not eaten of the cobar-tree? 

My father’s father planted it for me; 


So plant I this, that in the coming days 
My children’s children may my labor praise. 


It appears to me that, according to the Adver- 
tiser’s account, the essential difference between 
the Social Democrats of Germany and ourselves 
is, that they base their ‘‘reform”—if a move- 
ment so revolutionary can be called merely a 
“reform”—solely upon expediency, while ours 
rests, as does our government, upon abstract 
principles of right and justice. 

The measures they propose are also much 
more limited in scope, being confined—again, 
if the Advertiser is correct—to those branches 
of industry that deal with the actual production 
of material wealth; and even these, with the 
exception of the ownership of land (which ele- 
ment they propose ‘to nationalize), they do not 
desire to place under the collective control of 
the whole people, but to subject them to the 
communistic ownership and management of sep- 
arate trades-unions, furnished with capital by 
the government. 

It is evident to me that, either they have not 
yet arranged their ideas upon a philosophic 
basis, or that their nation has not yet attained 
that political development of the democratic 
principle which would render their full realiza- 
tion practicable. 

In your next number I will present reasons 
why our present methods of business must be 
fundamentally changed in order to adapt our- 
selves to the new conditions of material civili- 
W. G. H. Smarr. 





zation. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


REV. JOHN WEISS ON THE “‘SPIRIT OF JESUS.” 

Mr. Weiss’ sermon at the Parker-Memorial, 
on Sunday last, was on ‘‘The Spirit that was in 
Jesus,” and should have been heard to be fully 
appreciated—the varied and impassioned tones of 
the speaker, so impossible ever to be forgotten 
by those once hearing them, lending intensity to 
the power of the sentiments and language. A few 
thoughts only may we attempt to translate into 
other words, not really those of the speaker. 
He read for the morning lesson the words of 
Jesus: ‘‘They that be whole need nota physician, 
but those that are sick. I desire mercy and 
not sacrifice,” etc. Again he read Leigh Hunt's 
**Abou Ben Adhem,” and in his prayer dwelt upon 


| the nearness of God to us, and the possibility 


by thought and affection of becoming the sons 
of God. He said that the complaint against 
free-thinkers was that they decry Jesus. There | 
must be negations of much that is mythical at- 
tributed to him, but when it crushes at the man 
himself around whom the myths circle, then it 
is just to complain. Certain minds protest 
against the dissolving process—the dissolving of 
the myths—it is bad enough for time to doit. Re- 
ferring in illustration to a scene in ‘‘Troilus and 
Cressida,” he said that Shakespeare is against 
the critics that decry past greatness. Socrates, 
perhaps, jotted his thoughts and replies with a 
stylus on tablets, or papyrus. What would we 
not give fora single leaf of that papyrus? Ref- 
erence was made to the self-forgetfulness of 
Piato before a battle; also the trance condi- 
tions of Swedenborg for hours together, going 
as it were from the front-door of his house and 
out through the back-door with the key in his 
pocket. Some critics have attributed this solely 
to coffee, but all holy souls are thus absorbed. 
Sophocles recognized a genius behindhim. And 
these influences were always called by a name 
appropriate to the epoch—God, Jehovah, Vir- 
gin-mother, or Swedenborg’s Lutheran angel. 
| He said that Sophocles and Euripides made 
Shakespeare possible; but we received the im- 
| pression that the speaker thought, that to refer 
|the ideas of Jesus, Swedenborg, Socrates and 
Plato, and all the great lights of the world, back 
to Buddha and the Vedas, and to accuse such as 
Longfellow and others of plagiarism, as great in- 
justice —a desire to cheat a square meal out of 
somebody. 

One hundred years after Jesus the supernatu- 
ral element seems to have taken root in minds 
that accepted every legend, just as a child ac- 
cepts the stories of the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” The 
historic Jew had not sense enough to see the 
handwriting on the wall for old tales, and, like 
chiffonniers, they stowed away all old rags and 








rapid development and culmination in evils of | gians say that the marvellous and supernatural quiry Meeting, 
alarming magnitude has been the result of new | elements are so entangled with the narrative of Regeneration: What isit? and The Way of the 
conditions of material civilization—especially the spiritual nature of Jesus that to eliminate World, each adapted to converts by the Moody 
of the methods of industry during the present | it would destroy both his soul and body. Inthe and Sankey method—which have had a com- 
| Iliad is the same mixture of childish story, so mon publisher, F. H. Revell, of Chicago. To 

They affirm that the very cause that has so | that it is almost impossible to separate the myth- onr mind, with the light shed by t.odern thought 
rapidly accelerated the growth of the evils aris- | ical and human elements. He spoke of the dis- and scientific research, their philosophy and ad- 
coveries of Schleimann and the attempts to lo- vice are as ancient as the first Pharaoh of Egypt. 


century—has also exposed to the clear light of | past, and added that the orthodox world is in 
day the false principle which underlies our| such a state that all discoveries of the 
entire social organization; that that false prin- 
ciple relates to ownership, and that it consists 
in the fact that the law and public opinion al- 
lows the right of private property in those es- 
sential elements of human industry that should 
be owned and controlled collectively. These 


and capital, or the*means whereby wealth is 


r{whatever fragments came to hand. Theolo-' moved, by Rev. Cesar Malan, D. D. 
by Rev. Robert Boyd, D. D. 


, 
t | cate and prove certain mythical elements of the | 


Lippincott's, for March, opens with the first 


a ‘ kind | Peru,” which is interesting and illustrated. An- 
ee wee supernaturalism. Jesus lived, | other illustrated article of an attractive charac- 
and his spirit, the true Jesus, extends through ter is ‘An Adventure in Japan.” Fannie Hodg- 
all time; but the personality of Jesus, to the | don Burnet has a clever story entitled “Seth,” 
speaker, is of as little consequence as that of | and John R. Tait gives “Reminiscences of a 
Shakespeare. By living as heroes men created ‘Poet Painter,” an appreciative sketch of T. 
myths, and he thought the miracles proceeded | Buchanan Read. Sidney Lanier, Kate Hiliard 
from the personal propestios of Jesus, ® spirit- | and Charles DeKay furnish the poetry, and the 
ual domination in a mesmeric body influencing | monthly gossip and literary reviews are invit- 
the minds of others, through his and their be-| ing.—Philadelphia 
lief in Eastern exorcism. These exorcists al-| Ths. Wede- Auda: See Maceh: ch - 
ways used scriptural language—‘‘I command), , cite hecpeae 5 Panag sib sd leas 
| tor’s, Miss Farman’s, best qualities. She con- 


thee,” etc., and demanded faith in the patient. ti h £“G 3 2 
Jesus made no attempts without this faith in the | ee ee a . regent ore Polly; 
and also contributes two pleasing little poems. 


patient, whether in possible or impossible cases, flenhia Mav's weer. d d 
\§ I 8 story is as good as ever, an 


as with those disabled from prenatal causes. | Miltiades Peterkin Paul h RPE 
Long after, these gathered myth Id be at- . se eagles phapoengaaag 
. gamered_mysne cous me 8 T 40. also does the lively little ‘Child : Marion 


tributed to nothing else than his own mysterious ihesed” of: Mk. Reed ¥ b 

birth. With regard to his Messiahship, he lived} “108° O° “Mts Hound. Sor the grown-up 
in an age when Hebrew prophecies pointed to readers is an account of the home of James 
it, and the Jews were expecting the advent of a Sues Rowell, enh many peters, _ cig 
leader. It is possible that Jesus did sometimes satable being 4 remarhebly See. garwnis of the 
believe in his personal leadership in delivering |} peek—-Romon, D. Letneg 4 Ce. 

the Jews from foreign domination, but he be- | St. Nicholas, for March, begins with a pleas- 
lieved chiefly in his leadership of souls. This | 8"t sketch of “Little Karen and her Baby.” 
whole story was enclosed in the nutshell of the | Then there is something about ‘‘Making Maple 
expectation of an epoch. And so of his second | Sugar.” “A Letter to Letter-Writers” has 
coming. He believed it himself, expected to | any things that the young people will find very 
return again to earth, and this very error of his | 800d. Mr. Trowbridge’s story, ‘‘His Own Mas- 
was an ally in establishing the belief, and so ter,” is continued through four more chapters, 
| and there are two more chapters of ‘‘Pattikin’s 
House.” Mr. Proctor’s paper on ‘‘The Stars 
in March” will interest elderly people, while 
another class will turn to ‘‘Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” 
who never tires of preaching in his peculiar 
way.—New York, Scribner & Co. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. have issued the follow- 
ing New Music: ‘‘Evening Twilight,” reverie, 
by E. B. Oliver; ‘‘Spinning Song,” from Wag- 
ner’s ‘Flying Dutchman,” by T. Oesten; ‘‘Gra- 
ziosco con dellicatezza,” of ‘‘Trois pensées po- 
etiques,” by Fred L. Crane; ‘‘Valses caprices,” 
of the ‘‘Soirees de Vienne,” by Liszt; and 
‘*Rayon du Soleil (Sunbeam) galop,” by Edou- 
ard Dorn; and the following new songs: ‘‘My 
Darling’s Last Smile,” words by Fred Vokes, 
music by G. Operti; ‘‘Good bye, old year,” 
words by Mrs. L. M. Willis, music by E. E. 
Rice; and ‘‘Colored Recruits,” by A. K. Larue. 


The Galazy, for March, opens with a paper 
on the ‘“‘English Peerage,” by E. G. Greenville 
Murray, which will surprise some Americans 
who worship blood; Justin McCarthy’s new 
story, ‘‘Miss Misanthrope,” has three chapters. 
Mr. T. M. Coan contributes a valuable paper 
on ‘*Wordsworth’s Corrections”—a study for 
young writers. Chauncey Hickox discusses the 
question, ‘Shall Punishment Punish?” favoring 
the revival of the whipping-post. A. H. Guern- 
sey writes on ‘“‘The Eastern Question.” In a 
paper called ‘‘The Dramatic Canons,” Freder- 
ick Whittaker discusses whether the present 
age be one of decadence or progress in dra- 
matic art. David Ker gives us an animated de- 
scription of ‘‘An Evening Party with the Cos- 
sacks of the Don.” The Scientific Miscellany 
has its usual interesting contents, and ‘‘Drift 








were all the o*‘er errors of doctrine that pro- 
ceeded from expectation. There were beauti- 
ful exceptions to these errors of his thought. 
He was a lover of the poor, the lowly, the 
friendless and despised—those out of society. 
Under that old Roman eagle he protested against 
the wrongs and injustice inflicted on these for- 
lorn ones by those in power. In him resided 
such pride of heaven that he scorned these, and 
found no company suitable for himself but sin- 
ners. The rise of Christianity was not possible 
from its superstitions, but from the life of Jesus, 
his purity, and interest in the poor and needy. 
Love inspired this man. He could comfort and 
denounce ; he loved in hating evil; and, standing 
as he did between the opposing crowds, no one 
ever dared to denounce as he did. He was a 
good haterin that he was a good lover. His 
life was purity, his interest was in humanity. 
He had no perception of natural laws and sci- 
entific methods, as was manifest in his attribut- 
ing the life of the sparrows and the growth of 
flowers to the immediate interposition of the 
Father. But he cared for the little sparrows of 
humanity. From his heart sprang his power, 
and every form of nature he referred to a pro- 
cess behind plants and flowers and birds, and 
they sang in his soul and were pictures in his 
eye, and appealed to his sympathies. He was 
the poet of nature, not its dissecter and botan- 
ist. What would now be his attitude to the 
after-thought of theologians? It seems almost 
too much to imagine a present answer. But he 
might say, ‘‘Come to me and get religion by 
loving your fellow man.” Now, in the world 
and in the tabernacle it is by faith and creed. If 
Jesus could get his hand in, he would, as of old, 


» My In- 


| paper of s series entitled ‘‘In the Valleys of 


The True Salvation. 


oe 
A DISCOURSE 
Preached tn the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, February 25, 1877, 
—BY— 
by. J. SAVAGE. 
Reported for the Commonwealth by J. M.W. Yerrinton. 

I have chosen two texts this morning. The 
first is from the 50th Psalm, 23d verse express- 
| ing the human side of the work of salvation: 
“To him that ordereth his conversation aright 
will I shew the salvation of God.” The word 
“conversation” in this passage, and in almost 
all parts of the Bible, in fact, refers not to dia- 
logue or to talking between two or more per- 
sons, but almost always covers the broad ground 
of the whole manner of life. Where you find 
the word ‘‘conversation” in the Bible you may 
know that it does not mean what we mean ordi- 
narily by that word in modern usage, but it 
means the manner of life of a person. He that 
ordereth in accordance with God’s laws the 
manner, the whole conduct of his life, to him 
shall be shown the salvation of God. This is 
the doctrine of this text. And the other,,as ex- 
pressing what I believe to be the present con- 
dition of man and the outlook for the future, in 
the first epistle of John, 3d chapter and 2d 
verse: ‘*Now are we the sons of God"—not sons 
of the devil; and the future, ‘‘it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” 

In his sermon preached last Sunday Mr. Mur- 
ray, for the first time .so far as I have noticed, 
took up and discussed .ve general work which is 
going on in the city, and took the very broades- 
of all possible ground, so far as the practical apt 
plication of the work is concerned, advocating 
combination and union from the extreme right 
of the religious work of the city to the extreme 
left, denouncing those who had forbidden men 
like Dr. Miner, Mr. Vibbert and Mr. Patterson 
to engage in the work of saving men, and de- 
claring it as his conviction that, so men were 
saved, it made no difference whether they were 
saved by Mr. Moody’s way or Mr. Savage's way. 
My purpose in alluding to this here is to ex- 
press my gratification at the spirit and the breadth 
of the thought which is here uttered, and at 
the same time to explain the attitude which I 
hold a little further by declaring, in the inter- 
est of ciear thought, the reason why it seems to 
me that such a combination as this is utterly im- 
possible. 

Before there can be union and combination 

on a large scale among men there must be a 
common purpose, a common end in view. Be- 
fore you can organize an army, and lead it 
on to victory, there must be a general, with 
some definite plan of a campaign, some defi- 
nite line of march, some definite fortification 
to attack, some definite city to capture, some 
definite army to be fought and destroyed. Now, 
as an illustration, a year or so ago one of 
the most popular ministers in Boston preached 
a sermon, in which, taking ground that is two 
thousand or fifteen hundred years old, he ex- 
plained the nature of human depravity and wick- 
edness by advocating that old superstition that 
the ‘*Prince of the powers of the air” really 
rules, in the atmosphere that surrounds this 
earth, a vast and innumerable army of fallen 
and evil spirits. He taught that the atmosphere 
was alive with them, and that they still possessed 
and controlled men and women, governing their 
thoughts and governing their actions. Now, the 
work in which he is engaged is a warfare carried 
on against this supposed army of invisible devils. 
I could not possibly combine my effort, my 
thought, with a man in a warfare like that, be- 
cause it seems to me purely imaginary. It isa 
waste of thought, a waste of words, a waste of 
effort, a misdirection of the forces of human 
endeavor, that ought to be applied to the extin- 
guishment of real evils, and to the building-up 
of the real welfare of humanity. 

I speak of this simply as an illustration, as a 
reason why I cannot engage with these men in 
the work that they have undertaken, because it 
seems to me that the work is all imaginary—a 
survival of ancient superstitions that ought by 
the intelligence of men to be outgrown. And 
this leads me really to the opening thought of 
my sermon, and that is, that the conception of 
God, the conception of heaven and hell, the 














separate the sheep from the goats. Do you re- 
ject the images of everlasting fire in the para- 
ble (in the 25th chapter of Matthew)? There 
is no grace by which to be saved except in good 
living and deeds of righteousness. Hell is 
quenched in the parable, and who are possible 
to be damned by it except those who have turned 
its teachings from a life of works to that of doc- 
trines? Mr. Weiss made a point of the uncon- 
sciousness of those who truly fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, and lived in works of mercy, 
as delineated in the parable, by their question- 
ing, When did we these things ?—as though they 
were so imbued with the life of love and mercy 
that they took no credit to themselves. 

We sincerely thank Mr. Weiss for this glori- 
fication of the life of Jesus, elevating his name 
above the sneers and ridicule with which too 
many radicals seem to invest it, assisted, no 
doubt, by the superstition and inconsistencies 
of too many of the opposite school. Mr. Weiss 
himself shares in the contempt and hatred of 
wrong which he attributes to Jesus, and it is 
only necessary for him to see clearly the wrongs 


of the present time—wrongs in government, so- icles, “C. : ” 
ciety and life generally, as well as in theology, Wales See eeerery Ate Sree 


which he now seems to see—to enable him also | by Mr. Benjaaie, has peewee of eleven 23 
to denounce with a pen of iron and a tongue of , twelve artiste, sccompanied by Bers of their 
fire. It is well for such men to be encircled by | works. _Another 18 “The Prussian Wends [a 
the bounds of no pastorate. Sclavonic people] and their Home,” by Herbert 
Tuttle. Among the others are ‘‘A Summer 
LITERATURE. Cruise among the Atlantic Islands,” by Dr. A. 

————_ L. Gihon, and ‘*The Distribution of Animals,” 
Munson’s Phonographic News (New York),/by §. §. Conant. An article on ‘Litchfield 
in its continuous publication fortnightly, affords | Hill” has distributed through it portraits of Oli- 
great help to amateurs and professionals. It is yer Wolcott, and others. There are three or 
' printed entirely in phonography. | four short stories and six or seven poems in this 
The Nursery, for March, is handsome as ever. | number. The ‘‘Woman Hater” and ‘Erema,” 
It has pictures, drawing-lessons, little stories, R. D. Blackmore’s novel, are contiiued; and 
poems, sketches, and, finally, a ‘‘Song of the | there is an article on the great Webster-Hayne 
Cat,” set to music.— Buston, John L. Shorey. | debate in the national Senate, by Henry W. 
The Folio, for March, pictures Madame Pah | Hilliard of Georgia, who, in former times, was a 
mieri and the late Claude Burroughs, gives a| an of some note. Edward Everett Hale has 


page of New York fashions, has a readable | good story called ‘‘Ideals.”—New York; re- 


Wood” and ‘‘Nebule” discuss all manner of 
subjects. —New York. 

The Westminster Review, for January, con- 
tains ‘‘A Ministry of Justice ;” ‘‘The Warfare of 
Science ;” ‘*The Factory and Workshop Acts ;” 
‘*The Life of the Prince Consort;” ‘*The Turk- 
ish Question;” ‘‘John Locke;” ‘The Financial 
Difficulties of the Government of India;” and 
“Contemporary Literature.” The first article 
gives a brief statement of the scope and im- 
portance of the science of jurisprudence. The 
second is a favorable notice of a work by 
President White, of Cornell University, on the 
struggle between science and religion. The 
article on the ‘‘Turkish Question” endeavors 
to show that the present crisis is due to the 
designs of Russia. John Locke is spoken of 
as one of the ‘‘bright particular stars” of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. As 
usual, a large space is devoted to notices of Con- 
temporary Literature.—New York, the Leon- 
ard Scott Publishing Co. 

Harper's, for March, shows no abatement of 
its uniform excellence. The first of the illus- 




















conception of human loss and human salvation, 
that prevail as the groundwork of the movement 
in the city of Boston, is one that grew out of a 
childish thought of the universe; a thought so 
childish, so puerile, so far left behind us by the 
onward march of intelligence concerning the 
physical facts of the world in which we live, that 
most men at the present time, even’ educated 
men, are hardly aware that the world ever so- 
berly held such views. The significance of this 
lies just here: Intellectually, in its conception of 
these physical facts that can be observed and 
studied and proved, all about us, the world has 
marched on; but it has kept a system of theology 
that grew out of that vld physical conception ot 
the universe and that belongs toit. The worldhas 
kept that because it cannot be seen to be absurd 
quite go easily with the physical eye; because 
it cannot be proved to be absurd quite so easily 
by the)logic of demonstration; because the sa- 
crednéss and love of the human heart have been 
associated with it so long that it seems sacrilege 
to question or to touch it, and because men have 
been taught that although they are to use the 
light of reason that God has given them every- 
where else, it is the most serious of all crimes 
to take this torch and under the guidance of its 
light to go into the structures that men have 
built and have called religion and see whether 
God did really abide there, or whether it was 
only a dark piace where the bats of superstition 
have gathered and have hung for years and years. 

Consider for a moment what the old idea of 
the universe was that is connected inevitably 
and necessarily with our present popular the- 
ology. I shall speak in the plainest and sim- 
plest language, and yet I shall hardly make 
myself adequately understood. The universe, to 
the men who made our present theology, was sim- 
ply a sort of three-story house. The world was 
a flat plain, either floating upon an all-surround- 
ing ocean, or anchored firmly in its place. Be- 
neath the surface of the ground was hell, a lit- 
eral cavern as much as the crater of Vesuvius 
is a literal opening in the mountain; and-above 
the solid firmament, a firmament hammered out 
by the gods or the angels and made into a concave 
dome, above this was heaven, the third story of 
this universe; and men when they died were 
either to sleep until after the resurrection, or to 
goimmediately to the underground hell, or to the 
upper heaven, fixed eternally in one or the other 
of these abodes, according to whether they had 
accepted the plan of salvation, or had rejected 
it, whether through ignorance or from any other 
cause. 

This, then, was the conception of the uni- 
verse. The world, I say, has outgrown it so 
much that it seems like reading a fairy story, 
almost, and we wonder that men ever had such 
thoughts; heaven just above us, hell just be- 
neath us, the air full of evil spirits, led and con- 
trolled by their prince, and this world just a 
battle-field between angels and devils for the 
prize of human souls. This was the conception 
of the world and the conception of life out of 
which our popular theology sprung. Now, we 
all know, of course, that this is pure imagina- 
tion; all intelligent men, at any rate, have un- 
derstood it. I said the intellectual world, or men 
so far as their thinking was concerned, had out- 
grown these ideas; and yet, not all of them, for 
Mr. Moody, only last week, in preaching about 
heaven, revealed this remarkable state of mind. 
He still believes that heaven Is a place located 
just above us. He said that when he was first 
converted he was very much troubled by the 
questions of infidels, who asked him why he 
looked up when he prayed, and he settled the 
question that heaven was located, right over- 
head, and that, to-day, the throne of God is 
there, and God a person, sitting on that throne, 
by reference to Bible passages which speak of 
angels ‘‘ascending,” and of Christ ‘‘ascending,” 
after the resurrection, and speak of this one 
and that one ‘‘going up” and ‘looking up” into 
heaven. He speaks of this in the most simple 
way, apparently utterly unconscious of the fact 
that the world really turns round, and that if a 
man looks up as he prays to-day at twelve 
o'clock, then when he prays to-night at six 
o’clock he is looking so [horizontally to the 
lett]; and when he prays at midnight he is 
looking so [perpendicularly down]; and if he 
prays to-morrow morning at six o'clock he is 
looking so [horizontally to right). Which way is 
up? I say, our theology has grown out of this 
childish conception of a fixed earth and a local 
hell and a local heaven. These things from 
which this scheme of salvation is fitted to de- 
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liver us are not in existence. Any such hell as 
they propose to deliver us from is as much a 
phantasy as is the ‘‘Happy Valley” of ‘‘Rasse- 


|jas,” or the ‘‘Floating Island” of ‘Gulliver's 


Travels.” There is no personal devil from 
whose wiles and toils we need to be delivered. 
He is a phantom of the night. There is nota 
single particle of proof worthy an intelligent 
man’s consideration for a single moment that 
there is such a being anywhere in the universe. 
I have proved to you abundantly that there is 
no ‘‘ fall” from which mankind needs any hu- 
man of divine deliverance. It was simply an 
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attempt on the part of men in the 
of the world t» account far the fact 
death and suffering and tears were there. 
things from which we are 

curse and wrat : : 
‘‘eurse,” again, was the imagir 
their endeavor to account for the 
thorns and thistles, and 
and deserts, and all the 
aspects of nacure. 
have been, under any ¢ 
our father, and always was our father, 
ways will be our 
angry with us, in 
sense, than you ar 
are endeavoring to educate and teach. 


are making to lead him on; but you know it i 
only because of childish lack of development 
childish lack of appreciation of his own welfare 


A child does not hate education; he gp ree 


man does not hate God, and God docs not hate 


not appreciate it and understand it. 


m 


proposed schemes of ) } ndec 
save us, are pure visions of the imagination 


parts of the mythology of the past, that intelli- 
gent men, fearless, brave men, who dare to look 
at facts and weigh arguments, have lung since 
They are not to be 


taken into account in our inquiry as to what 


put out of the question. 


galvation really means. 


But, say some—and the question has been 
raised within the Jast week or two by some 1n- 


quiring friend—‘‘What do you propose to d 
with men? Is there not to be any judgment 
Is there not to be any separation between th 


good and the bad at the end of life? Are we 
all in the next world to be-brought together, 
good, bad and indifferent, all in a lump ?” This 
question, again, natural enough, is simply the 
outgrowth of these lingering ideas of the past, 
having no pertinency whatever to our Inquiry. 
I cannot map out the future world as clearly as 
Boston is mapped out, as the evangelists are 


able to do; I do not know so much abvut i 


I simply know certain principles, which seem 
to me to be universal, which gpg universal, 80 
If I chose to guess, I could 
guess as definitely and positively as other peo- 


far as we know. 


ple. But no one *nows definitely about the ft 
turé. 


vhoose to be. 


thrust. 
is room enough. 
to be disposed of there, 


we stand or the special air which surrounds u 


You do not need to take people out of Boston 
ro make them unhappy, or to bring them into 


Boston to make them happy. Happiness, it 


time for us to have learned, is a somewhat 
Happiness depends 
upon what we are, and the relation in which we 


deeper thing than a place. 


stand to the world and the life that is about u 


Happiness means harmony between the laws of 
A man stands 


our being and our surroundings. 
and looks at some beautiful picture—does 1 


get delight out of it? Not because it is front 
He gets joy and pleasure 


ot him on the wall. 
if, there be in him something to respond to tl 
work of the artist, and not otherwise. 


to the depth. Happiness or misery depenc 


upon what you are, not upon where you are; 
You will 


depends upon your own condition. 
never get to heaven unless you become heaver 


ly; and you need not fear hell unless you carry 
I wish we could do away 
utterly with such a preponderance of this other- 


hell in your heart. 


worldly motive in the question of salvation. 


have great admiration for that Eastern apologue 
which represents a woman who was seen carry- 


ing in one hand a torch and in the other a pa 


of water, and when asked what she proposed to 
do with them she svid with the torch she was 
going to burn up heaven, and with the water 


she was going to quench hell, so that men mig! 
be left tree tu do rigtt for the sake of right. 


One other thought we want to dismiss con- 
cerning this matter of what salvation means, 
for L must dwell a littl longer upon the nega 


Ww 


tive side betore [ come to the positive. 


must dismiss the ilea that sabvation is some- 
thing entirely future, and that this life is a pro 


bation tor the future. ‘This word “probation, 
again, we need to blot out of our theologic an 
religious dictionary. 


fixed moral or material conditions, dependin 
on the lite we lead here. 
tion in relation to the next precisely in the sam 


sense, and in no other, that to-day is a proba- | 
Every present is, in a cer- 
tain sense, a probation for the future; that is, 


tion torté=morrow. 


our future condition depends upon what we ar 


and how we use our faculties and our time at 


the present momert. In that sense, this life is 


probation, but in no other. 


ter. Death has no relation to character. 


mourning: What am I to-morrow morning? 


am the total resalt of the life I have lived to 
You lie down in the sleep of death 
and wake up in that other morning: What are 
you? You are the total result of the life you 
have led; good or bad, 28 your life has been 
Dismiss, then, this idea from 


that hour. 


good or bad. 
your conception of salvation, 


And there is one other thing that I must just 
touch on, thouzh Ido not know that you need 
specially to be indoctrinated concerning it, and 
that is that salvation is not, technically, the 


saving of the soul. What is the soul? It i 


taiked about a great deal, but how many people 


ever [ry to get a clear conception of what it i 
that they want to save? 
the ordinary speech in regard to it that the sou 


was some precious jewel that people carried 
around with them that they were in danger of 
I do not know what the soul is except 


losing. 
it be what i mean when] say myself. The sou 
s the conscious J 
apart from my own conscious existence wha 


do I care whether it be saved or lost? Unless 


it be myself, with my hopes, with my friend 
sips, with my experience, with my memories 


t hat wakes up in that other life, in whatever 


condition T may be, unless it be simply myself 
coming again to Consciousness after the sleep o 
death, thea there might as well not be any fu 
ture or immortality. It concerns you not, i 


concerbs me not, Ualesg it be you and I that are 


there, ‘The salvatioa of the soul, then, is sim 
ply the salvation of ourselyes. 
And it is not a future salvation, 


saving the present. People talk about the sin- 
fulness of being absorbed ia this earthly life. 


You ought to be absorbed in it, only you ought 
to be absorbed im living it nobly, and truly, and 


humanly. The way fora boy in our primary 
school to get ready tor the grammar-school is 
not by wondering all the time whether he will 


be able to pass the examination at the grammar | of human nature. 


scbool; it is to be absorbed in the primary 
school, doing his duty taithfully, attaiging the 
highest place he can there. And the! way for 
bim in the grammar school to get Teady lor 
the high schouvl js to be absorbed in the gram- 
mar school. And the way for a boy in the 
high school to get ready for the university is to 
be absorbed in the high sehvol. And in the 
university the way for bim to get ready tor 
life is to be absorbed in the university, not 
dreaming everlast ngly of life. The way, then, 
to get ready for to-morrow, to save to-morrow, 
is tu fill to-day tall of true thinking, noble en- 
deavor and earnest devotion to duty. And so 
the way for you to save your soul in the future 
I ife 1s bo be sure that you are saved here; that 
your conversation, your manner of lite, is or- 
dered aright. If itis, you shall “see the salva- 
tion ot God.” 

Now, then, this matter of salvation would 
seam to be & very natural and simple thing. If 
you want to find out how to saye a man, what 
do you do ? Why the tirst thing 08 dp is lo Nad 
out what the mater is, what he needs to be 
saved trom, and then find out, if you can, what 
agencies, what forces, wliat meaga, are the nat- 
ural and uecessary ones through which to pro- 
duce the desired result. Now, we have seea— 
and I wish you to dismiss them utterly— we have 
seen that that wiich man is to be saved from is 
not a local hell; itis not the devil; it is not the 
wrath ot God; it is not the fall of man; it is 
not anv 
demnation, under which the human race is sup- 
posed to be. These things are fictions of the 
imagination, the survivals of the mythologies of 
the past. Reasonable men who dare look facts 
in the face may dismiss them to go their way 
among the shadows. 

What is, then, the condition of man? Look 
at him and see. We have been able to trace 
his pedigree, to look at him from the tirst dawn 
of his conscious manhood, the first rude efforts 
of his barbaric lite, and to trace him ia clear 
outline, at any rate, if not with minute particu- 
iarity, from that day to this; and man, instead 
of being a fallen being, is one who began in the 


dust, and is struggling up, through tegrs, by a, and nearer to God, and have. ever some new 


rly history | p e 
thet evil a of his animality. An animal on the lower 


The | of his being, out an animal with an intellect, 
to be ca “: 
—were imaginary. e | him, 
geeiges re of men in| the divine, 
existence of | God on the one han 
briars, and tempests, 
barren and forbidding ; 
But we are not, and never | opposing factors. ™ 
urse of God. God is | eases, false tendencies, 
and al-| ideas, ungovernable passions. 
fatuer; and he is no more 
the theologic and popular 
e angry with a child that you 
The 
child makes mistakes; the ehild sometimes 
struggles and kicks against the efforts that you 


an. : 
All these things, then — hell, devil, fall of 
man, curse and wrath of God—from which the 
s of salvation are intended to 


We only know that men and women in 
this world are not crowded together unless they 
You are not to think of the next 
world as two enclosures, one of them called 
hell and the other heaven, into one or the other 
of which everybody wust be indiscriminately 
Eternity, the universe, is large; there 
I do nut know how people are 
But this thing I know, 
this thing we all know, that heaven and hell do 
not depend upon the square ot ground on which 


And that 
one principle will serve as a guiding clew to 
you, and you may run it through the universe, 
from the beginning to the end, from the height 


There is not one particle 
of evidence anywhere to which you need give 
one moment’s heed that this life is a probation, 
in the sense that at death we are to enter upon 


This lite is a proba- 


Tiere is no reason, 
hat I know ef; no reason in the nature of 
things; no reason growing out of any known] not mean knowledge of 
law of nature, whv a man, five minutes after 
death, should not be just as tree to choose for 
himself good or evil, to go up or down, accord- 
ing tu his choice, as five minutes before death. 
There is nothing in death, so tar as we know, 
that warrants any miraculous change in charac- 
I go 
to sleep to-night and I wake up to-morrow 


You would think from 


If the soul be something 


It is to bea 
salvation wrought out here, to-day, in the midst 
of these preseat conditions of your living, and 
loving, and hoping, and fearing, and thinking. 
You cannot possibly save the future except by 


condition of universal and total con- | 


i failures, out | view, ever some grander attainment, ever some 
athway of mistakes and errors and failure _ id ae eee ate shoo 
an | the highest that we have attained; an‘ so salva- 


nimal with the rudiments of a moral being in tion shall Zrow forever! 


an animal containing the seed-thought of 
and he is a being thus drawn toward 
d and drawn toward the dust 
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r : esas 
on the other, half way between, and his life is LEY ON “WILLIAM ELLERY 
the resultant of the struggle of these apparently REV. CLAY a ANNING.” 


Man has inherited evils, dis- pay : 
superstitions, degraded| From Jonathan Edwards we turn to William 
He has inherited, | Ellery Channing, and in order that we may com- 
also, pure and true thoughts, aspirations toward prehend the views of the latter let us firet con- 
God, conceptions of the divine, the religious sider the man. The religious life of the house- 
forces that uplift and lead on toward the highest | hold in which Channing's youth was spent was 
and grandest ideals. Man, then, needs to-be] overshadowed by the theology of Calvin; but 
delivered from these lower forces, educated and | very early he bezan to assert his personal in- 
lifted up into the higher, so that the intellect | dependence and dignity. Asa school-boy, gen- 
3 and the conscience shall be the regnant and rul-| tle and fearless, his fellows acknowledged his 
ing forcesinhim. The civilization of the world, | superiority. At the age of thirteen the boy be- 
thus far, has been the result of the world’s so-| gan, what he afterwards called, a slightly re- 
tar education ; and that is the watchword of all | ligious growth. ‘ In college the tendency ot the 
hope tor the future. To particularize a little. | thought of the time was towards skepticism, but 
Classify the evils of humanity so we may see} he moved safely through these perilous years; 
those things from which men need to be deliv- | his high moral nature and earnestness protected 
ered. The ideal is to make man a perfgct be-| him from error. Humanity became the one ob- 
ing; that is salvation. Make him perfect and|ject of his meditations and efforts. Thence- 
you have made him perfectly blessed. You] forth it was his conviction that he must do for 
have produced heaven by delivering man from | mankind something worthy of his great faith, 
his imperfections and his evil—all that we can| and he determined that this work could best be 
conceive of heaven. done in the Christian ministry. After a struggle, 
In the first place, then, man needs to be|he made a formal consecration of himself to 
saved physically; needs to be saved from in-| God, and with a calm purpose to do a noble 
herited taints and diseases; needs to be saved| work for his fellow-beings, and a clear mental 
from a lack of a proper adjustment of his rela- | vision, he became more and more conscious of 
tion to the physical laws and forces of the | the possession of inward power. He was arare 
world around him; needs to gain control of this | illustration of his own theory that man is what 
o | earth, 80 that he can make the laws of nature | he becomes through an original, personal power; 
?| minister to his own upbuilding; needs to be| that man is the artificer of his own fortune. His 
e| delivered from disease; needs to be delivered | interest in his chosen work rapidly increased, 
from the preponderance and control of animal] and he became more and more self-reliant. 
appetites and animal passions. So mach he} His revolt from Calvinism came from his moral 
needs physically to make him a perfect being. | repulsion of the dogma of the original sinful- 

He needs to be delivered from intellectual | ness of man; and in a Christ-like spirit he even 
error. And what is that? Ignorance and su-| sought to excuse his most violent assailants. 
perstition. He needs to have his mind devel-} [pn the full maturity of his manhood we see yet 
oped and trained until he has a clear eye for| the same character we have followed from child- 
truth. He needa to be delivered from bias, | hood, only freer, brighter, larger in his love, 
t.| from prejudice, from false imaginations, from | more buoyant in his hopes. He stands before 
mythologic superstitions and dreams of the] us, a strong, self-formative personality, filled 
past, so that, clear-eyed, he may look the facts | with a conviction of the dignity and the divinity 
of this glorious universe of God in the face, | of the human soul. His utterances show him 
and know what they are. to be a recipient and ch 1 for the new and 
1-| He needs to be saved in his affectional na-| best thought of his time. At first he studied 
ture—his love developed, trained and made | with the utmost humility the Scriptures, and he 
healthy, until he shall ever be drawn toward | was persuaded that the improvement of the 
that which is beautiful. And it does not need | heart was of infinitely ore importance than 
any conversion to make men love that which is | the enlargement of the understanding. At the 
beautiful and true. Man naturally loves it. 
If yow find a person who prefers a poor daub 
of a painting before one that is a masterpiece 
you do not say the man needs converting. 
What does he need? He needs training; he 
needs education; he needs the cultivation of 
his taste, of his artistic faculty, so that he shall 
s.| perceive and appreciate the ideals of beauty. 
That is what he needs. There is this of truth 
in the orthodox doctrine of conversion. I be- 
is | lieve that it has an underlying principle of fact 
or it would not have lived so long. What is 
that principle? Simply this: That man is nat- 
urally a religious being. He possesses in the 
germ a religic-as faculty, and there may be a 
definite time, under a definite set of influences, 
when he shall be waked up in his religious na- 
re} ture, and shall begin consciously to lead a 
moral and religious life. Just precisely as there 
may be some one among you who has a faculty 
ie} of music as vet undeveloped; it is lying dor- 
mant in you; and there may be a time when, 
under the inspiration of some fine teacher, 
that faculty may be awakened in you, when you 
will begin to appreciate the beauty of music, 
js | begin to hunger and thirst for it;‘it will open 
to you as a new thing, and you enter into it and 
appreciate all its divine excellences and joys. 
n-| But there is nothing unnatural about it; no 
miraculous change of nature. It Is simply a 
development of the nature. It is simply a part 
of the universal education that humanity needs 
I | to make it over into the image of the divine. 

Then, after this affectional nature is saved, 
man necds to be saved in his moral nature. He 
il | needs such a training of the conscience, in the 
light of intelligence, as shall make him able to 
detect and appreciate the real facts of right and 
wrong anywhere. And then he needs such 
it} a development of the will, the moral force in 
him, that when he has seen what is right he 
shall see that that is what he ought to do, and 
shall be able to master himself and control his 
nature, bringing it into perfect harmony with 
ve] the laws of God. 

Man, then, when thus saved physically, saved 
intellectually to truth, saved affectionally to the 
”! love of that which is beautiful and true, saved 
d| morally, in his conscience, until this corscience 
power, this faculty of right and wrong, is the 
ruling power in hia, king over his whole being, 
sitting on the throne in the light, looking over 
the real facts of humanity, and bidding the 
g | subject powers of this little kingdom ot man to 
obey always the ideal and the true—when, I 
e| say, man-is brought into this condition he is 
saved, he is made in the very image of God. 
Now, what is the power that is going to save 
him in this way? What does he need? The 
e|one word that rational thinking would substi- 
tute for the technical term, as at present it is 
a] used, ‘tconversion,” the one word in which lies 
the hope of humanity, is just that old word, 
Education. Mark you what I mean! I do 
the spelling-book, 
knowledge of geography, knowledge of mathe- 
matics. This is simply one part—the intellec- 
tual education. ‘This word ‘‘education” has be 
come narrowed down until it means with us, 
generally, merely school routine. Why, this is 
the very smallest part of a perfect human edu- 
cation. It is simply gathering together certain 
facts in regard to the laws and principles of 
I | this material universe. But a man may be edu- 
cated to the highest and grandest development, 
in this sense of the word, and yet be under a 
bias, under the control of superstition and 
prejudice, so that trath is to him almost an un- 
known thing. Education means, then, the per- 
fect, the ideal development of the whole man. 
Edueation of the phystqgue, the body, education 
of the heart, education of the brain, until each 
shall perceive the way of truth; education of 
the moral nature, until it shall be developed to 
its highest, and shall be the controlling power 
s|of the man. 
This, then, is the one thing that is able, and 
s| it is the only thing that is able, to work human 
salvation. However it come, whether through 
1} the school-house, or the pulpit, or political leg- 
islation; whether it come through the preaching 
of Buddha, the morality of Confucius, or the 
gospel of Christ, however it comes, no man is 
saved, or ever can be saved, from the real evils 
of humanity until he is delivered from his im- 
t| perfections, until he has developed into a clear 
appreciation of the laws and the ideal of that 
which is divine, until he has wrought himself, in 
his whole nature, into its image. ‘That, then, 
is the true salvation. But you musc not think, 
,| Whoever may offer you such a thing, you must 
f| not be deluded by the thought that people can 
- | travel around the country with some patent ma 
t] chinery by which you are to be stiddenly brought 
into flus condition. E.lucation cannot be taught 
-| in six easy lessons. Ev lucation is the work of 
life; itis the work of eternity. For let me tell 
you, you are not to expect that even after death 
you are all to wake up and stand on one level 
of acquisition. You will be whatyou are. And 
here is the solemn significance of the life we 
are leading to-day. One of the most universal, 





was God's free child, and that life was God’s 


his holiness and divinity. 
The lecturer quoted abundantly from Dr. 
Channing’s sermons at the time of his Federal- 


pied at that period. ‘Let us beware,” 


our guide.” 


true piety and Jove existed there was real Chris- 
tianity. 


the letter to the spirit. 
morally perfect,” he asserted; ‘*hence the doc- 


relations towards man are not true.” He fol- 
lowed this line of argument up with the moral 
argument against the old system, declaring that 


us to believe in a Deity who failed to pessess 
moral excellence. 


claimed the divinity of human nature. 
soul is the fountain of all divine truth,” he said. 
I'he power of Christ lay in his moral perfection, 
and the grand miracle was in the character of 
Jesus. Dr. Channing had one last grand trial. 
It was the attack of ‘Theodore Parker and the 
transce: dentalists on the supernatural character 
of the fath he had preached. But, serene in 
the possession of his own faith, he beheld in 
vision the final accomplishment of the work he 
had begun. 

In moral dignity Dr. Channing was perhaps 
never surpassed. For himself he seemed to 
have made real his conviction, that ‘*man must 
start believiny there is something greater within 
him than in the whole material creation; than 
in all worids which press on the eye or ear.” 
His character seemed to c:sfirm his faith that 
‘of all discoveries man needs to make is that 
of the self-forming power within, in which there 
is more of divinity than in the force which im- 
pels the outward universe.” Through this 
moral exaltation Dr. Channing has become im- 
mortal in human memory, and takes a place o 
permanent importance in the development of 
religious thought. Personal emancipation, so 
necessary to all growth, is made whenever his 
testimony to individual worth is heard. Faith- 
fulness to the highest truth is gained, and 
longing for yet better —— is awakened 
whenever he is taken for guide. ‘Truth, 
beauty and goodness become objects of present 
desire whenever he is metas teacher. His char- 
acter confirmed his faith, and was a grand wit- 
ness to the possible moral attainments of men. 
His life was not only a personal aspiration, but 
a ministry to his fellow-beings. ‘To make men 
conscious of their Divine birthright, to aid 
them to gain the internal witness of childship 
to God, to arouse in them determination to be 
their, own masters, supreme as souls over their 
bodies, representing ia life that which was 
purest and most lovely in thought—to accom- 
plish these things he labored with all his 
strength. He saw in every human being a 
sp.ritual brother, and therefore for the poor, 
for the vicious, for the wretched and suffering, 
he felt an earnest solicitude. All grades of hu 
man condition had part in his prayers and pur- 
poses. His supreme desire was that all men 
should become happier and better, and his in- 
portance was in the impulse he gave to religi- 
ous thought. Through him religious thought 
made its most successtul struggle in New Eng- 
land for emancipation. We are now mentally 
free largely because he labored to make us 
free. Never had the right of the human mind 
to untrammelled action in religious inquiry a 
more valiant champion than was he. ‘To-day 
there is between us and him a half century ot 
intellectual activity, and we are forced to ad- 
mit that there are many things which seemed 
to be truths to him which we cannot all accept; 
yet his image appears to us to-day subiime in 
moral grandeur and radiant in his love for man- 
kind, 





Nasby. 
cicgi 
THE RESIDENTS OF THE CORNERS. ENRAGED 


AT THE ACTION OF THE JOINT COMMISSION, 
MEET AND RESOLVE. 


’ 


Conreprit X Roaps, 
Wicu 18 IN THE STaTE uv Kentucky, 
Feb. 17, 1877. 
The die is cast. The deed isdun. After the 
sooperhooman efforts uv Tilden and Morrissey 
to give the people a reform government, a un- 
constooshnel and partisan triboonel hez countid 
the yoosurper Hayes into the Presidenshel chair, 
and the postoffices is to be continyood in the 


Federal-street church he preached that man 


plan for training his children to be partakers of 


street pastorate to indicate the ground he occu- 
he 


preached, ‘lest we take a less than Jesus for 


If there was ever a lover of personal liberty, 
it was William Ellery Channing, and conse- 
quently, in 1812, he said he could not speak of 
God and the Father in the language which the 
Calvinistic system suggested; and in 1815 he 
took the leadership in what is known as the 
Unitarian controversy, declaring that wherever 


In « famous discourse at Baltimore he 
said human reason must be the interpreter of 
the Bible, and, moreover, we must look beyund 
‘“*We know that God is 


trine of the popular religion concerning God’s 


Calvinism was not true because reason forbade 


He recognized the inner 
monitor as the present voice of God, and pro- 
“Tn the 


approval uv every Limokrat inthe land. The 
Corners sez, ‘‘Well dun, good and faithful ser- | ' 
vante!” and ef we kin raise money enuff for |! 
another struggle for reform we shel say to them, | the relief of all judicious business men. 


“Go up higher!” 
Resolved, That the ackshen uv the Republikin 
members uv the Commishn, in votin every time 


le. 
ise theirselves above the level uv Republikin- 
ism—their stubborn refoosals to vote with the ; 
Dimocrisy and let Tilden and reform slide | proved by him, 
through, shakes our confidence in human nas/ country thanked him for his protection from 
cher, and makes us tremble for = — this additional tax. 
pecs pay ratisiyel jn aa emg ~4 "suena ia he has been in full accord with the declarations 
hez no longer any confidence in em. of the dominant party as to policy, and has as 
Resolved, That ez the Commishn wuzn’t put | clearly understood the effect of measures pro- 


up ez the Corners wantid it, and ez its decision posed as the most subtle of the older statesmen 
hezn't been wat the Corners wants, the Corners Sas be fi 4 
demands that it to wunst dissolve, holdin that, He een oe and courageous representa- 
with Bradley onto it, it wuz conseeved in sin | tive of the Republican party throughout, favor- |- 
and brot forth in iaiquity, and that it is uncon- | ing no scheme that has not tended to conserve 
stitooshnel, anyway, and subversive uv the dear- | shat organization. 


est rites uv the Amerikin people. ; : . 
Resolved, That ez the deaiaan wuzn't wat we| The San Domingo policy hds been contrasted 
with the Alaska, and many thinking men have 


expectid, we don’t consider ourselves bound by 
been brought to consider which, if both had been 


it; and we demand uv vur Representatives in 
Congress that they ignore it altogether, and 1 neeet 5 : 
perceed, to-wunst, to declare Tilden and Reform maneiy seoceeetal, woald have redounded to the 
electid, and inogerate him at all hazards. greater advantage of the country. It is only 
Resolved, That the Corners pledges itself to | just to a defeated scheme to say that the prefer- 
send to the —_ ere - oo ———_ ence is given to San Domingo. ‘The method of 
gris, every able-bodied Dimekrat who will go,|._; ie eceiatad Be 
pervided the Dimekratic Nashnel Committy inquiry as to the acquisition of that island was, 
will send free passes to Washington, and sich | Pet aps, faulty; the proposition was a novel one 
in our territorial policy; the agents to the ne- 


clothin ez will enable em to wake a proper and 

— yb Pryslecs - ga — - gotiations, possibly, of doubtful antecedents or 

shoes shood come first. nd by this resoloo- : : 3 pac a % 

shen the Corners pledges itself unreservedly to # speculative character; all these may be ad 
mitted, and the measure even yet not be dis- 
eredited. The President found a determined 


gore. 
Resolved, That hevin exhaustid all efforts for 

opposition, and, feeling that it had not been can- 

didly considered, sullenly acquiesced in the in- 


a peeceable election uv Tilden and Reform, we 

hist our flag, with the words onto it, ‘‘Tilden 
evitable. This was the only conspicuous defeat 
of any measure of his administration. It is 


and Reform or Blood.” 
Resolved, That it is the sollum convickshen 
true that other suggestions made in official com- 
munications have not been acted upon; but this. 


uv the Corners that any government not in the 
hands uv the Dimocrisy is unconstitooshnel and 

we think, is the only one entered upon that did 
not go through successfully. 


we refooze to pay taxes to support any sich. 
The President has had many changes in his 


These resolooshens wuz agoin to be past to- 
wunst, ez all resolooshens wich I offer are, but 

official tamily—the Cabinet; but Secretary Fish 
has stood with him through nearly the whok 


[ red em over twict. ‘*Frends,” I sed, ‘this is 
the sollumist time we ever hed. These resoloo- 

eight years, and Secretary Boutwell had his 
confidence for quite a lengthy period. Much 


shens meen blood-—possibly they may take yoo 

away from your homes, and set yoo all in the 

front uv the battle. Are yoo prepared for this? 
of the credit of his administration i3 due to thes 
two men. They have been cool, circumspect 
and experienced aides. The other ministers of 


Pause before you vote.” 
‘*Soijers in this holy war git shoes and trou- 
state have been with him for longer or shorter 
terms; some went who never should have en- 


sis, and three square meels a day, don’t they?” 
tered; the ambitions and temptations which iu- 


was the response from all parts uv the house. 
fluence or surround public men have worked 


**Undoubtedly,” wuz my answer. 
out their results in individual cases. Asa whole 


“Then our voices is for warin the coz uv the 
constitooshen,” wuz the yoonanimus response. 

the President has been well counselled. He 
will be judged by posterity as aiming to be 


“Enroll us to-wunst, and send on the supplies.” 
mon faithful and just to his high responsibility. ‘The 


Ther ain’t a more patriotic people in the 
country than the Corners. When the Corners 
rises, tyrauts may well tremble. The resoloo- 
shens wuz past, and the Corners hez spoken. 
We await the ackshen uv our Representatives. 
PetroLeuM V. Nassy, ex-Reformer. 
7 : N? BKALTE 
THE COMMON WE PH. errors of inexperience and cver-confidence in 

BOSTON, SATURDAY MARCH 8, 1877. | men will be forgotten, and his simple, earnest, 
See reer = » : <== | direct purpose to serve the republic will be re- 
The Presidential Issue---Hayes and | membered. If the great soldier is not called 

' : pa : 
Wheeler! the great President it will Le from no stain upon 

After a week of the most disorderly proceed- his private character, nor suspicion of an avoid- 
ings the House at a late hour yesterday (Fri-| ance of his duty. And in this connection the 
day) completed the duties enjoined by the elec- | sweetness and purity of his domestic relations, 
toral bill and counted the last vote for Hayes | the motherly dignity and unaffected bearing of 
and Wheeler that give those candidates the ad- | hig wife, will constantly be pleasant memories to 
ministration for the next four years. South all who recall the crowded political years from 
Carolina and Vermont were fought over with | )3¢9 to 1877. 
the pertinacity that attended Florida, Louisiana — - 
and Oregon, and it was not until the filibusters} Mr. Hoar Administering Discipline. 
were defeated at every point—aided thereto in} Our Senator-elect has had to deal already 
large measure by Fernando Wood and even | with disagreeable duties—he has taken in hand 
Speaker Randall, strange as it may seeni—after | Mr. Hewitt, of New York, with satisfaction to 
the exhaustion of all dilatory motions, that] everybody save that personage. Mr. Hewitt 
Wisconsin was finally added to the determining | undertook to charge Mr. Hoar with duplicity 
column, 185 votes being recorded for Hayes, | in view of his decision on the electoral commis 
and 184 for Tilden. sions. He said :— 

It must be confessed, we infer, by every friena I think that we have been deceived as to th: 
of the electoral scheme adupted by Congress | position of a certain gentleman who sat at that 
that it was not a success. As an expedient, tribunal. 1 think that iis declarations in this 

: 2 {louse are at variance with his decision in the 
when all parties act in good faith, and each has] -rijjynal. I say that this feeling of injury is 
an equal chance under it, in a grave dilemma | justified in the people; but no matter how great 
of affairs, it might be entertained. But the | the ca cou g us sg ed side of the House, 
practical working in this instance has been most | TEPresenung this great. Democratic party. which 

: ie : vas been waging a war of principles, stand up 
unfortunate. The Deimocrats adupted it be- | \.Ke men, and not allow ourselves to be driven 
cause it afforded them one more chance to get| trom the firm ground of truth and justice by 
their candidate. They repudiated it when it} '%y violation of it on the other side of the 
failed to that end. And it only failed by an ac- Goh : ted hi : : 
cident—the choice of Judge Bradley, instead of |“ se 4 Ps SSRIS: sinha ia a the 
Judge Davis, for the filth justice. The Su- ee t ah : ted the e aa bill and in 
preme Court has been smirched by its connec- she sp iahong fy en I witha fa 4 tn thot 
. : . affa; Ros 5 Am I to be charged withgpad faith in the face 
ne wih the affair, atl nawittingly ou is — of the House and of the country by a gentle- 
For generations the charge of partisan bias | man who shuts his eyes to those facts and un- 
against its justices will not die out. It has|dertook to lead his party, acting, as he says, 
tempted the political virtue of Republicans, and — . pain ge sr ‘ r. Speaker, 
‘ wae . a ~ Sense J2assac ¥ 
it has destroyed the political consistency ot : : biplen tty ne mee none 3 assachusetts, 

z rs yeing charged, as [ have been, with dishonor in 
Democrats. The opposition of the buffled 
Democracy has been as unscrupulous, reckless 
and wicked as it could be under any proceed- 
ings, according to precedent, of the President 














the performance of a public duty, said: “We 
have a maxim in New England, when certain 
men make exhibitions of themselves, that in 
that man’s mind there is a screw loose some 


2 ; See . | where. In this man’s mind all the screws are 
of the Senate. Right and justice have tri-]joose.” Iam quoting Mr. Webster about Mr. 
umphed, but it has been at a fearful strain upon | Ingersoll. ‘Elis whole machinery,” said Mr. 


Webster, ‘‘is rickety, shaky, crazy, and out o! 
joint;” and I have sometimes thought that I 
have seen instances of gentlemen whom great 
responsibilities have brought into a like condi- 
tion of mind. 

Mr. Hoar’s answer excited much merriment 
at the expense of Hewitt, but he could not 
keep quiet; and so a day or two after he went 
again to the contest, and repeated the charge 
against the good faith of Mr. Hoar for acting 
and voting in the electoral commission at vari- 
ance with his spirit in the House, and said that 
that gentieman in his attempt to answer the 
charge had seized the mantle of Webster and 
tried (reversing the usual process) to eke out 
the fox’s skin with the Jion’s hide, but even the 
mantle of Webster was not broad enough to 
cover defection, misrepresentation and fraud. 
He cited the various propositions and votes in 
the commission to show that Mr. Hoar had uni- 
formily voted against the admission of evidence 
to show fraud on the part of the Louisiana re- 
turning board, and he asked whether that was 
“justice and righteousness.” 


the integrity of our public men. No Congress 
will again want to go through another such 
session of -disorder, anxiety and threatenings. 
Only the cool purpose of the Republicans, aided 
by a few self-respecting and country-loving 
Democrats, could have carried the nation 
throngh the crisis. The Republicans were 
powerless to achieve the victory alone. The 
faithful Democrats, their allies, were the suc- 
coring force in the battle. 

Presiden'-elect Hayes has arrived at Wash- 
ington. Itis said he will take the oath of office 
to-morrow, Sunday. Delays are dangerous, 
and until he ean command the forces of the 
republic no one knows that the fell spirits of 
misrule and anarchy are quelled. The country 
wiil turn to him, inaugurated, with a sense of 
relief. In contrast with his competitor he is as 
the brightness of sunlight against the murky 
shadow of a cloud. His utterances all through 
tae exciting events of the past four months have 
been discreet, seusible, eminectly wise. He 
has a level head on a vigorous body. No stain 
attaches to his reputation. Nocipher telegrams 
have reached his door. No tempting neplews 
have offered bribes for electoral votes. No vio- 
lence has attended the footsteps of his support- 
ing hosts. The constitution and the laws are 
vindicated in his election. With his adminis- 
tration the country, we believe, will settle down 








had the fullest means of knowledge, by three 


commission, that the right to go into the ascer- 


sharks. 


and burn 


school. 


strained 


cold. 


white. 


bronzes, 


tients. 


able. 


pet-weaver's skill. 
the paintings on the wall. 
cranks are constant and ever-changing. 
wreathed smiles rest for a moment on the face 
of a lady who, at a blue writing-desk, writes a 
blue letter, the sentiment of which is, of course, 
eminently healthy and free from the blues. Did 
space allow we might go on enumerating the 
supposable virtues of the new cure. 
is, however, we are certain that it must be 
classed with those which come under the magic 
motto, ‘Like cures like ;’ and would recommend 
for all affected by so-called ‘blue-devils’ a re- 
sort to sunlight through blue—or any other 
kind of glass.” 











posheshion uv the Radikels. We can’t help it— 
Tilden can’t help it—Morrissey can't help it, 
nor can help it. Tilden did his best for purity 
and reform—no man livin ever made 1 sac- 
rifices in the interest uv a pure government than 
he did. He paid over $8000 to buy up one elee- 
tor in Oregon, and he spent over three millions 
in buyin up voters in the other States. Ef, 
after that, the idee uv reform in the government 
failed, his skirts is clear. The country kin go 
to the dogs, but he is guiltless. He would hev 
spent more money had there bin any place to 
spend it in to advantage. 

The news uv the ackshen uv the Commishn 
plunged the Corners into despare, immejitly. 
Bascom said he mite ez well make an assign- 
ment towunst and quit, for onless he cood git 
sum reddy money out uv the holders uv tedrel 
perfect so far as it has grown. So long as it| posishens, ther wuz no yoose in keepin his bar 
obeys the laws of its life it is perfect, finished. | open. Continyoolal chargin wuz altogether too 
But next year it will be better; it will have} heroje for him. And the indignashen uv them 
more branches, more twigs, and more leaves. |ez @xpectid federal appintment wuz terrible 


one of the must dangerous, teachings in the world 
is to persuade men that suddenly, by some 
“Presto! change!” they are to be wrought over, 
until they stand on the other side of the Jordan 
of death in the complete panoply of God, clothed 
with perfection. It contradicts every principle 
of good morals, and everything that we know 
Man is finite, and God is in- 
tintte, and, if there ig an immortality, it is an 
endless progression toward God; and you never 
will reach him. Immortality would be non- 
sense if you could—it you could get to the end, 
where you would have nothing more to do, and 
must sitidly down. So that salvation, the most 
complete and perfect we can imagine, is only an 
approximation, atter all. Jt is just lke the 
growth of atree. A tree starts as a little twig, 
coming up out of the sod with two leaves; it is 





| ministration impels a consideration of its suc- 


into peace, order and prosperity; stronger and 
wiser, we hope, from the dangers that have 
lately environed it. To the new President, 
then, and to a sound and intelligent administra- 
tion, we say with cordial welcome and abiding 
confidence, All hail! 

lican side he had gone into the matter because | 
he had got the assurance of some scoundrel that | 





The Close of the Grant Administra- 
tion. 


The close of the eight years of the Grant ad- 


cess. The President came to the honors of his 
great office as the reward of his grand military 
achievements for the perpetuation of the repub- 
lic. Without knowledge of civil administra- 
tion, and in many respects unfitted from pre- 








The next year it wili grow still more, rear after | They didn’t say much, but there wuz that com- 
year adding something to growth and strength | pressin uv the lip, that vannus silence ez they 
of trunk, to spread of branches. and to vlory | took ther drinks, that meant more than mere | 
and shadow of leafage. And so to all eternity, | words. 
if we be healthy and full of the lite of God, we We met to consider the sityooashen the nite | 
shall, in each new day (or what stand in eter-/ the news reached us, and stirrin speeches wu 
nity for days), approximate nearer and nearer to | wade by me and the others. 

the divine ideal; saved in a larger sense to- The follerin resulooshens wuz offered : 
morrow than we are to-day, because we are Wareas, The ouly objick uv the Jint Com- 
acarer God. mishn wuz to declare Tilden electid, and 
Salvation, then. is something that begins when Wareas, Ef that wuza't the objick, wat wuz! 
you gre born and lasts forever. Ever the un- 
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| 
| 
| 








ment of some higher power, and so some new | Hayes ez the Jint Commishn, and 
diacovery made io eternity, some new thrill of| Wareas, The Jint Commishn ain't jest exactiy | 
delight, seme larger outiook. Heaven! We! wat the Dimocrisy expectid it wood be, there- 
may picture it, if we will, as the climbing of a| fore, be it 
mountain. Itis pertectand beautifgl down here 
in the valley. Every leaf, every twig, every 
{ blade of grass, the birds with their music, the 
| brooks with their ripples when the sunlight 
} shines upon them, all perfect, and full of de- 
light and joy and peace. But you climb the 
mountain. The valley is there ag your feet, but 
) you have @ new outook; you have enlarged 
| your view. It is the same world, but you see 
}tarther. And so, a8 you climb, day by day the 
| horizon widens; oceans lie at your feet; cities 
come into view; wide stretches of prairie, long 
| ranges of mountains, until the world grows on| to the Dimekratic vew uv the case, in an unpar- 
you day by day, hour by hour. And so, as you| tisan way, and never under any circumstances 
are nore and more pertectly saved in the future | votin with the Radikel members, meets the ap- 
of lite, you will climb higher and higher, nearer | proval uv the Dimocrisy uv the Corners, ez be- 
hin in the highest degree patriotic and proper. 


wich perventid him from going onto the Jint | 
Commishn, deserves the reprobashen uv every | 





had gune outo the Commishn. Ef he woodn't | 
hev done this, it don’t make any difference and 


this resclooshen goes for nothin. 











ied ase 5 favorably with the best that have pre- | eager passion for power, disapproved and con- 
| ceded it. 


| fer ing arbitration to war, and establishing tlhe | to its future and to its past. 
the yoose uv hevin a Jint Commishn at all, ez | {ct that even the most complicated disputes 
folding of some new faculty, ever the develop-| Ferry cood jist ez easy declare the eleckshen uv | may be settled by peacetul means, a triumph of | Hewitt wisely said it. 
| civilization and christianity. 
j thwarted or limited often by the cupidity of 
| agents or the interests of borderers of question- 

Resolred, That the ackshen uv Judge Davis | able virtue, was in the same direction. 
in acceptin a seet in the Senit from Illinoy, | shown humanity and a sense of justice in his | ments were precious to us, the other evening, | geathoiders 


dealings with these unfortunate people. The/| at the Lowell Institute, so we had taken the | jp a sounder condition than has been the case | bers of the party, but it is uttered by prominent | &™'¢#s — — Private means and « special 
, taste or enthusiasm for the duty—to such a ca- 


| reer. 


san way, with the Dimocratic members ef he | jem to solve with | State, conducted by a lady who is surpassed by 


| generally too ignorant to read, and with a white | f 


money issue, the prerogative of the executive, '! 


ib MS DALI LA, EET ITS LLY SU Ce IE 


tion of the right thing to do in the emergency | mission had made. 





His Indian policy, 


MINOR MATTERS. 


He has 


They were plain and | 


interests and its leadership, what did he now | vanished as well. 
say? That in opposition to every public utter-| with a reading-desk and comfortable benches | honorable men of his party are falling away | 
ance and assurance that came from the Repub- | open at each end, and well cushioned. 
change quite as remarkable has come over the | 


pors, 


earnestly 


sunny room. 


down!” 


opposed. 


vision! 


art decorations, ete., in a 


perhaps we might 


They looked com- 


BLUE-GLAss AND SuNnsnine.—*‘Stella” (Miss 
Helen M. Knowlton, the artist) writes very 
pleasantly to the Worcester Spy, from this 
city, to the effect that ‘tthe blue-glass mania, 
quenched for atime by Mr. Thomas Gaffield’s 
Transcript articles, has again been fanned into 
flames, and a blue light greets us in many a 
Whether the glass is likely to 
cure most of the ills that modern flesh is heir 
to deponent saith not, having no knowledge ot 
the subject, and being averse, in all cases, to 
judging without knowledge. 
good side, and will be worthy of encouragement 
if it will draw attention to the importance of 
sunshine coming through any kind of glass. 
When we live only in sunny rooms; when we 
‘dare to open the shutters and roll up the shades, 
forgetful of carpets and hangings; wlien we sit 
in the sunshine, instead of clinging around the 
radiator at the register, then we are half-way 
to that state of health which can afford to laugi 
at blue-glass cures or any other kind. 
why should not blue-glass have a favorable ef- 
fect upon us sensitive humans? In the mid- 
summer glare of the sea-shore what more grate- 
ful to the tourist than his pair of blue-glasses? 
What sense of coolness and relief to his over- 
In the blinding light of the 
sun upon unbroken fields of snow what medium 
more agrecable than a thin, blue veil? 
and yel ow are warm, yes, hot colors. 
The artist knows that when his picture 
is growing lot, snuffy, foxy, there is no cure 
but a resort to the farthest extreme, blue and 
In our small experience of blue-glass 
win low-panes we have found them grateful, 
restful to the eyes, therefore good in their effect 
upon the nervous system. 
physician writes to the London Temes that he 
is so impressed with the benefit of pictures, 
medical 


The mania has its 


And yet, 


Red 
Biue is 


An eminent English 


point of view, that he is ready to give a hun- 
dred pounds towards a fund to cover the naked 
walls of the London hospitals, as he is confi- 
dent that the contemplation of works of art is 
beneficial to the recovery of all classes of pa- 
We half-suspect, in our ignorance of 
the rea} merits of the blue-glass cure, that the 
interest awakened by its introJuction may have 
something to do with its success. 
mind a pretty doudoir in another city, where 
the sun, coming through three or four panes of 
blue-glass, plays the prettiest pranks imagin- 
It lingers on the plants in the bay-win- 
dow, casting a weird, moonbeam sort of light 
on leaf-forms which 
otherwise notice. 
frolics with shapes and colors until we no longer 
recognize the fairy web as a product of the car- 
It plays the mischief with 
Its quips and its 
Its 


We have in 


not 
It leaps to the carpet and 


If cure it 


Mr. M. D. Conway ar Home ar Soutu-| never was a maa nominated for the 
PLACE CHaPeL, Lonpon.—‘‘It is now fourteen | dency from whom political reform had so little 
years ago,” said Mr. Conway, on Sunday morn- | to hope as from Samuel J. Tilden. 
ing, January 28th, ‘since I came to this place | can doubt this, in view of his proceedings dur- | 


round at the crowded congregation, made up of | with. 
gentlemen anl ladies in the prime of life, it | together with his long political training in the the larger ard more ambitious coileges and in- 
seemed to him a question worth laying to heart | school of Tammany, have not made him a| stitutions should have compl.tely superseded 
—How is it that in this city, where the cry is the reformer, nor given him a distinct notion of | and swept away good, hone t, un; retentious 
Mr. Hoar replied, asserting that Hewitt had | churches and chapels are unable to get hearers, | what political reform really means. His private | home schools for the completion of the educa- 
such an immense success should have been | secretary and other immediate associates have | tion of snch young women. Schoo's of this 
days’ companionship with him on the electoral | achieved by a preacher with whom orthodoxy | given the country some very striking illustra- | kind, conducted by ladies of acknowledged rank 
in its accepted forms has but little sympathy, | tions of what they mean by it, and recorded their | a8 scholars and educators, are now numerous 
tainment of the facts as to who had been elected {| and whose refined and intellectual oratory is views in sundry cipher dispatches. [t is the! in England, and vacancies occurring in them 
was utterly denied. If that gentleman were a / certainly not of the description which catches | misfortune of men like Mr. Tilden that they | are quickly filled by the daughters of come of 
sane man, with ordinary intelligence, it was ut- | the ears of the mob? In the chapel itself there | cannot fully appreciate and use the fact that a|the noblest in the land. In such schools, of 
terly incredible he should have understood the | are signs of life which he who runs may read. | great number of people are actually far more | which the writer knows, more or less intimately, 
matter as he now professes to understand it. | The old-fashioned pews are gone. The pulpit | conscientious, truthful, sincere and honorable ' five, the number of pupils as boarders is gener- 
This leader of a great party, intrusted with its | from which Mr. William J. Fox preached has | than themselves. Therefore it is probable that ally not more than twelve—often confined to 
Instead, we have a platform | he fails to understand why so many of the more | 8iX or eight—a limitation of numbers which of 
| course Causes the terms to be s»mewhat expen- 


The Dimekratic members, by adherin to ther | the bounty gift, and a few others, the President to have no seeming sympathy with anything like | his eyes open all the while; and then we had 
party ez closely ez they did, deserve the harty | has been conservative, and in accord with sound haste—the rush of Boston. 
policy. At a moment when inflation seemed fortable, satisfied with the world, not as though | ata had long been famed, and Mr. Conway 
mminent the President interposed his veto, to | they had outlived, what an English gentleman 
With | of learning and talent recently termed, ‘‘the 
the intermedling of a partisan faction deter- | period of curiosity,” for in that case they would 
mined to cast reproach upon him he dealt such a | not have come to the lecture; but they seemed 
in akkurdance with the wishes uv their party, | strong and conclusive rebuke that the project | to have outlived all bickering and strife, all in- 
deserves the severest reprehenshun uv the peo-| was incontinently dropped. The bounty bill, | terest in what is low, and selfish, and mean; 
Ther blind partizanship—ther inability to | involving the expenditure of millions, and hav- | and they sat there waiting so patiently for the 
ing the vote of the Vice President, was disap- | 2sthetic lecturer, without once looking round to 
and an already overburdened | the clcck, talking in a low, crooning sort of 
tone to each other, as though they were long 
Aside from these measures, | and dear friends, while we read on about the 
But the spell was suddenly broken by 
the words of the younger man, distinctly ut- 
tered: ‘They have no right to put that building 
up there, and, if they do, I hope it will take fire 
Somehow the sharks ceased 
to interest us, and we listened until it was plain 
that the subject under discussion was the use of 
the{Common for the exhibition of the Mechan- 
ics’ Association, to which the younger man was 
Indeed, he objected to the 
entire management of the association as unnec- 
essary, unjust and impolitic, especially the sys- 
tem of awards, which he thought had the effect 
only to create disappointment and bitter feel- 
ings, like the giving of prizes to children in 
Of course the gentleman had a right 
to his opinions, whether founded in truths, half- 
truths, or otherwise; had a right to snub the 
whole race of mechanics, in Boston and else- 
where; but it did seem to us that he ought to be 
a little cautious about expressing his desires for 
the destruction of their buildings, even in pros- 
pect, and though erected on so sacred a place 
as the Common, set apart for recreation and 
health alone, since it was impossible for him to 
know how many Booths or Charlotte Cordays, 
ready to sacrifice themselves in an imagined 
worthy cause, might be, to their own hurt and 
that of other people, within sound of his incen- 
diary hopes and wishes! 


|more music of that excellence for which South 


read the Scripture account of Christ coming to 
the fig-tree and finding on it nothing but leaves. 
He referred to the original of the story in 
Isaiah, and described the narrative as told in 
the Gospel as a beautiful parable. He read some 
fine poetry on the subject sent him by the daugh- 
ter of a celebrated American poetess. After 
this we had the sermon proper, which was read, 
and towards the end with a good deal of empha- 
sis and animation. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Hewitt is reported to have said on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, a day or 
two ago, that his personal contributions in aid 
of Mr. Tilden’s election had been $100,000. 


Mr. Bird of Walpole wanted our Legislature 
to express itself in regard to the refusal of the 
electoral commission to receive evidence relat- 
ing to the constitutionality, legality or hon- 
esty of the electoral votes of Florida or Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Hale of Boston thought no action 
should be taken upon the subject unless good 
reason was given. The House, by a viva voce 
vote, rejected it. Mr. Bird called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered, when the 
House again refused, 41 to 159, to adopt the 
order, the vote being a strictly party one. 

Some one writing from Washington to the Chi- 
cago Journal tries to makes it out that Judge 
Davis, it chosen on the electoral commission, 
would h: ve voted as Judge Bradley has done! 
We doubt it. Indeed, the evidence is quite con- 
clusive that the Democracy all over the country 
looked to him as the savior of their cause, and 
that they had good reason for it was shown by 
the objurgations they heaped upon him for tuk- 
ing the Senatorial honor. The defense looks 
like an effort to get for Davis a welcome from 
the Republican Senators he don’t deserve. 

Judge Hoadley of Cincinnati had quite a repu- 
tation as a lawyer before the unfortunate elec- 
toral commission was born. He was the author 
of the Oregon fiasco, with Cronin as the cen- 
tral figure. But he seems to have been quite 
extinguished by the decision of the commission. 
His masterly exposition of law, upon which so 
large a proportion of the Democratic party pro- 
ceeded to blow their trumpets, seems to have 
had, as the Salem Gazelle says, about as much 
effect upon the commission as Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s brvoin upon the inflowing tide. On the 
simple question of Cronin’s election the com- 
mission, Democrats and all, voted unanimously 
in the negative. 

This is how Watterson, the Louisville editor, 
who wanted an invasion of Washington on the 
l4th of February, speaks of Hewitt, his brother 
Democrat, who is spokesman for Tilden: ‘*Mr. 
Hewitt, the official head of the party, appeared 
in the capitol befuddled with self-mystification 
and vanity. 
any, this flighty, incapable person may have 
had, the world will never know or care to know. 
The country saw him chiefly as a bobolink, scud- 
ding, cloud-like, between the White House and 
the oflice of the associated press.” This refers 
to the interviews with President Grant. Now 
Jet us have Hewitt’s idea of Watterson’s inva- 
sion of Washington! 

In deciding the South Carolina case the mem- 
bors of the electoral commission voted unani- 
mously that the vote of the so-called Tilden 
electors should be rejected. This having been 
done, it was reasonable toexpect that they would 
vote unauimously in fayor of counting the votes 
of the Hayes and Wheeler electors, whose 
papers are regular, and\whose election by con- 
siderable majorities is admitted ¥y the Demo- 
crats themselves. But this reasonable expecta- 
tion was disappointed. ‘The Democrats of the 
commission cast a solid vote against counting 
these Hayes and Wheeler votes. Even our 
Mr. Abbott, who declared from South Carolina 
Hayes’ success, went with his brethren! It was 
8 to 7 in this case, as in all the others. All the 
same, if the raving of the Tildenites may- be 
trusted, the Democrats voted right, and the Re- 
publicans voted like bigoted partisans! 





President Grant gave another talk to the 
country, through the agent of the associated 
press, on Sunday. 
vf taking a year's rest and recreation upon the 


He announced his purpose 


Precisely what distinct plan, if 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The writers, alone, in this department are to be held 
responsible for the sentiments advanced. ] 





Higher Education of Women. 
eae 
SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS.—NO. IL. 


Many letters and personal inquiries have re- 
cently been addressed to the writer of these pa- 
pers asking an expression of his views respecting 
the education of girls and young women, many of 
them inquiring whether it is his object to advo- 
cate a university education for all young women. 
The impression of not a few of these inquirers 
seems to be that such must be, if not the inten- 
tion of, yet certainly the deduction to be drawn 
from, what he has written. In reply he must 
express his regret that, writing currente calamo, 
in the brief intervals -of educational duties, he 
has failed to convey his real opinions. He re- 
spectfully ventures to maintain, firstly, thatin a 
great country occupying a foremost rank in civ- 
ilization and culture, the universities should 
both be open to all students of either sex desir- 
ous of partaking of the educational advantages 
offered by them; and, secondly, that, in addi- 
tion to their particular and special duty of ad- 
vancing by their own organization and within 
their own precincts the advancement of higher 
scholarship and training in the various depart- 
ments, the union of which forms the basis of the 
title ‘‘university,” they should also at least of- 
fer, if they are not to be authorized by the State 
to insist upon, a direction and superintendence 
of all schvols professing to prepare pupils— 
male or female—for their curricula. The re- 
sults during the last twenty years, as shown in 
previous papers, of the Oxford and Cambridge 
examinations of England upon all the school 
education of the couatry, public and private, 
supplies, he thinks, ample proof of the practical 
soundness of this opinion. Empiricism, puffery 
and pretension have been almost universally 
driven out of the scholastic field of Great Brit- 
ain by the steady, unobtrusive working of these 
examinations, the main and almost sole influ- 
ence of which has been the voluntary offer by 
the universities—with considerable trouble and 
no pecuniary benefit to themselves—of certifi- 
cates, awarded by men of undoubted scholar- 
ship in their several departments, and, like the 
judges of the English courts, elevated by their 
independent positions above all suspicion of 
partiality or unfair intluence, for proofs given 
of sound training and accurate knowledge. 
What the English universities have thus done 
and some American universities have begun to 
do, should, he thinks, be now accepted by all 
the latter as an essential duty attaching to their 
position; and, however unpopular the opinion 
herein avowed may, perhaps, be to some com- 
mittees and superintendents of the higher pub- 
lic schools, he does not hesitate to express the 
conviction that it is the duty alike of legislators 
and of all citizens desiring to secure sound ed- 
ucation for their sons and daughters to unite in 
maintaining the right of the universities of 
America to exercise this important office of su- 
pervision over all schools claiming to afford to 
their pupils this higher training. One of the 
greatest difficulties which the English universi- 
ties formerly, and the American still, have had 
to struggle against has resulted from their hav- 
ing to receive students educated in schools not 
conducted on any uniform system—many of 
them, doubtless, directed by headmasters distin- 
guished by zeal, good judgment and sound 
scholarship; but very many, it is to be feared, 
by men not possessing the two last qualifications. 
Ihe writer, then, advocates, first, the opening 
of all the educationa! advantages of the univer- 
sities—within the limits previously specified— 
to young men and young women without any 
distinction; and, secondly, the acknowledgment 
of the university examining boards as the right- 
ful directors of the higher school education of 











each State. 

He by no means, however, advises that all 
-tudents, vither women or men, should seek a 
university degree as the necessary completion 
of their education. Many other and very seri- 


The present papers must be confined to such as 
have more immediate reference t» girls and wo- 
men. The capacity, character an] taste of most 
girls (and boys, too) will have been pretty fully 
tested and developed before they have reached 
the higher classes in Latin and High achools. 





expiration of his term; said that he trusted to 
Congress the provision for contingencies in case 
of a failure in the Presidential count; denied | 
that he had ordered more troops to Washington, 
but declared that lhe would, if it became neces- 

sary; stid itis true that he has decided not to | 
recognize any of the contesting State govern- 

ments at the South, on the ground that it would 
embarrass his successor; justified his order for- | 
bidding the parade of the militia in South Caro- | 
lina on Washington's birthday for the reason | 
that they were really armed political clubs, who 
have only made a show of obeying the orders 
fortheir disbandment. The President expressed 
satisfaction with the record of his administra- 
tion, but had no purpose of issuing a farewell 
address. 

















The broadest and most disgusting farce that 
has ever been played in our politics, says the 
Worcester Spy, with pardonable indignation, 
lis the tarce of ‘Tilden and Reform.” There 
presi- 





Those who 
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college course. 
and domestic tastes may rather desire to secure . 
the same sound training in combination with the 


It is probable that the number of those who 
will exhibit either desire or ability to enter on 
the arena of university competition in scholar- 
ship will be comparatively small—but, small or 
large, let them have a full and fair opportunity 
of doing so if they wish! Many young women 
of high intellectual powers may shrink from the 
associations and c yntests of a general universi- 
ty, and yet may be no less desirous of prose- 
cuting their studies to a point quite as high as 
could be reached in what have been hitherto the 
‘*men’s” universities. For such America now 
offers in a most satisfactory manner a university 
training of a very thorough kind in such col- 
leges as Wellesiey, Sage College, Vassar and 
Smith, besides some others of which the writer 
is not so well qualified to express an opinion. 

Again, it is his belief that for many young wo- 

men no large college would be the best place for 
the completion of their education. Equally de- 
sirous of culture and sound learning, they may 

be averse to the rivalry an] competition of a 

Girls of a gentle disposition 


to preach to threescore people ;” and, as the re- | ing the canvass and since the election, are not | quiet comfort and care of a school that shall be 
porter of the London Christian World looked | ina condition to see the truth or be reasoned | to them a home. It would be an evil day for 
The natural characteristics of the man, | the educational interests of any country when 


A} from him. sive; all the educational arrangements are of 


| that arose, given us an administration that will | under the excitement of to-day, inflamed with | with respect to an invitation received by him to 
: : take the position formerly held by Mr. Theodore | ‘‘by disreputable means and the use of money,” 
| No one will dispute that in many in-| demned it, he would “appeal from Philip drunk | Parker. During Mr. Conway's absence gentle- | reviews his proceedings in the canvass, speaks 
| stances the President has risen to grand heights. | t» Philip sober.” He would appeal from the | men well-known to the world of liberal relig-| of the New York Democratic operations since 
| We consider his ‘‘Alabama”’ negotiations, pre- party maddened, excited, drunk, in the present, ‘ious thought had kindly officiated in his stead. the election, and declares against having him | 
| Mr. Conway resumed his wonted place on the| nominated in 1880. Among tie Democratic | 
Nothing more was to be said, and so Mr. | 2d of April, and his discourses, characterized | members of Congress, it is said, there is a great | 

| (to quote the words of the report) by greater | deal of very sharp criticism of Tilden, mingled | 

' depth and elaboration of thought, and renewed | with disgust incited by the revelations of his; 
_ | earnestness, have been delivered to steadily in- 

creasing audiences. At the same time it was| //eyald, speaking of this matter, says: “The | #3 hardly to be expected under such circum- 
INTELLIGENT Pcsiic Opiston!—The mo- | declared that the rapid growth in the number of | denunciation now being indulged in by Demo- | stances that ladies of suund scholarship and ex- 


congregation. At one time it seemed to con-| pent-up wrath against Mr. Tilden will presently 
it would come out all right. He wanted no | sist of a few old people who had come there | preak forth from some of the leading oracles and 
other evidence of the utter delusion and folly | with Mr. Fox, and did not care to break the | 
that had prompted the charge against him than | associations that connected them with the past. | cism of the operations by which 
that gentleman (Hewitt) had himself furnished. | Now you are struck at once with the large| nomination, and of his subterranean methods 

Prophecy was not one of the exact sciences, aumber of new faces, and with their intelli- | of conducting the canvass; and his proceedings | 
but he (Hoar) would venture the prophecy that | gence and power. The past year, as the writer | since the 7th of November have greatly strength- 
there would not be an event in the history of | gathered from the report which was read at the | ened the feeling against him. 
: the country which would be in the future more | close of the service, had been a very eventful! }e added Cronin and the cipher dispatches. | 
vious habits to guide so complicated a political | gratifying to the American people than the con-, one in the history of the chapel. At the open- | Some of the Democratic organs are already be- | 
system as ours, he yet has, by the force of bis | gtitutional assertion of the limit between State | ing of the year the committee bad been called ginning to express their feelings towards him. 

sheer common-sense and the intuitive percep-| and national authority which the electoral com; upon to consider a communication from Mr. |The oldest and most substantial Democratic 

It the Democriatie party, | Conway, then in America, soliciting advice | 


There are indications that a vast amount of 
i 
| 


| organs of the party. There has been much criti- 


he secured the 


| To all this must | * 


n 
ul 


| paper at Washington, the //erald, charges that 


| Mr. Tilden secured the nomination, at St. Louis, 
t 


is 


political character. A dispatch to the Boston | is 


ec 
noblest houses of England are, in these schvols, 
| practically initiated in the labors and duties of 
| house management, ard this not merely in ar- 


should cost. 
need hardly be said, better qualified to assume 


the most thorough kind; and (a point to which 


1e would draw especial attention) both physical 


| training and practical instruction in the duties of 
| domestic life form very prominent parts of the 
} 


-ducation given. Daughters of some of the 


anging their own rooms, but in superintending 


in turn the table and the pantry and kitchen, 
so as to learn how things should te done by do- 


1esti 8; how food should be cooked, and what 
1e various articles of the house commissariat 
Young ladies thus trained are, it 


1e duties of wives and heads of households 


thar those who have lacked such training. Nor 


America altogether without schools of ‘this 


kind, though the writer doubts if they are suf- 
ficiently encouraged. 
exist, instead of receiving, as those in England 
do, very liberal term2, have generally, he be- 
lieves, to be content with payments not exceed- 


The heads of such as do 


g those of the large schools and colleges. It 


hae placed the finances of the chapel | rats is not confined to the more obscure mem- PeTience a8 teachers will devote themselves— 


Resolved, That the ackshen uy the Dimekratic | relied on time, and with it the growth of a new | men, whom we had noticed at previous lectures, | that fine hymn of Longfellow :— 
members uy the Commishn in stickin like wax force in the rising generation, to correct the | a 
faults of the fathers; but as yet this salutary in-| near two such persons. 
fluence has not been perceptible. 


| 


troo Dimecrat, pervided Judge Davis wood hev | President unquestionably desired the pacifica- | Popular Science Monthly to occupy the time | fyr many years. As this business meeting was | men.” 
votid first, !ast and all the time, in an unparti- | tion of the South, but he has had a hard prob-| while waiting for the lecturer. The sketch to be held after, it was evident that the prelim- | 
an enfrancbised population | fallen upon was about “Sharks,” a sort of de-| nary service would be unusually short. It 
ense and apology for the bad habits of the fish. | commenced at a quarter-past eleven, when the 
element rebellious and unforgiving. He has| Directly in front of us sat two elderly gentle- place was well filled, by Mr. Conway reading | hall, and so we rejoice that Mr. Healy has been | or sound judgment and discretion as a trainer 





We have quite a warm side for those worthy 
and venerable officials in and about the city | no 


To one such quiet family schoo!* in this 


ne known to him either in solid acquirements 


| reelected city solicitor, Thomas W. Davis, sur-| of young women, the writer is gratefully in- 


nd felt a sort of quiet satisfaction in being so We see but dimly through the mists and va- | veyor, Charles Harris, superintendent of streets, | debted for the training of an only daughter, 


| Joseph P. Davis, city engineer, James C. Tucker, | now a happy mother and mistress of a house- 


unpretending, clean and respectable-looking, the | which was sung by the choir—the congregation superintendent of public buildings, and William , hold; and he believes many parents would find 


On the merely political questions, such as the | younger of the two just enough inclined to vorpu- | do not join in in South place, nor did they in Mr. | H. Bradley, superintendent of sewers, on the|it to be to the interest of their cCaughters and 
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ence, and the elder just enough to decrepitude, ' Fox's time; then Mr. Conway offered up prayer, part of the Council. 


themselves to support liberally family schoolg 


ous considerations have hete to be regarded. ~ 
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ART NOTES. 


lazy words and motions of the fat man at the Ex- 


Donne as philosophical, lofty conception being 
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response was given, officers and men taking it 
up. On the fourth occasion Cambronne replied 


with a furious gesture, but his words were not Mr. T. H. Bartlett, the Connecticut sculptor, 


has opened a studio at Port Marly, France, and, 


change. 
reader's power—the emotion manifested, the al- 


The effect on the audience attested the 


most painful silence when Tiny Tim was intro- 
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BRIEF NOTES. 


The Post has cooped up all its roosters till 
the next presidential election. 
Everybody is so glad the question is settled! 
And Hayes, too! Well, the unanimity of all— 
especially those lately on the fence—is very. 
satisfying. 
The Sunday Times, in iis last issue, in steal- 
ing as usual Mr. Savage’s sermon, blunderingly 





vente calamo, 
nal duties, he 
ions. He re- 
stly, thatin a 
t rank in civ- 
should 


left out the whole column that backed the one 

on our first page! 

The first remonstrance against granting the 
right of suffrage to women was presented to 
the House on Wednesday by Mr. Washburn of 
Worcester. it being signed by Mra. E. A. Lane 
of Lynn, Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce, E. A. Berry and 
C. E. McKinney. 

No Spartan virtue, yet, in our legislators. 
Mr. Tappan, of Manches ‘er, who sent back his 
free pase to the Eastern Railroad, tried to get 
the House to declare against such gratuities; 
but only twenty-five saints responded; the sin- 
ners who refused numbered 145. 

The purchase of the Old South is to be aide 
by a course of lectures on American history. 
They wili be given by Henry Lee, Samuel 
Eliot, G. W. Minna, EF. E. Hale, E. G. Porter, 
J. Russell Lowell, G. E. Ellis, H. W. Foote, 
Wiiliam Everett and Wendell Phillips. 

' It has been decided that the bells of St. Mark’s 
church, Philadelphia, must not ring week days, 
to the detrimenc of residents in the neighbor- 
hood. This is the high-church institution that 

' called out its worshippers at five and eix o'clock 

in the morning daily by its clanging bells. 

Club members must beware. In the Roxbury 
municipal court, last week, the steward of the 
“yeernational Club was fined $100 and costs for 
gally keeping liquors. It was proved in the 
trial that the club bought and sold liquor, and 
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earnestly talking he might have heard the whis- | potters in the neighborhood vie with each other 
pering and imagined us insane, perhaps on the | in the reproduction of antique vases, jugs, and 
point of attacking him! So we concluded it was | pottery of all kinds, and one of the chief at- 
wisest to go on our way--without troubling | tractions at fairs and charity’sales;is this pot- 
ourselves about the sins or idiosyncrasies of | tery, painted in flowers, or with some design 


heard by Deleau, a bullet having knocked him 
down. 

The social questiontroubles Dublin, like many 
another city on both sides of the Atlantic. One 
of the English reviews asserted that in Dublin 
society the professional classes are everything, 
and the commercial nothing; that wealthy 
trades-people are always persistently endeavor- 
ing to gain a social footing in Dublin, but are 
sternly resisted by the ‘‘Professionocracy ;” 
that no seamstress works so hard as the wives 
of Dublin traders to fight their way into the 
éharmed ring of lawyers and doctors. The 
Dublin Freeman says this is nonsense, but to 
say so is no proof to the contrary, and ‘‘gen- 
tility,” it mus? be confessed, lingers in the Irish 
city, but not more than it lingers in the old 
clerical cities of England. As America grows 
old it is to be hoped she will not imitate the 
mother country in the practice of what is called 
“gentility.” 

What budgets of neighborhood gossip, street 
scandal, and even worse detatis, may be gathered 

on the streets, in cars, lecture-rooms and other 
public places! We were hurrying across the 

Common, the other evening, on the way to an 

esthetic lecture, when we met a man, also hur- 

rying, and talking very earnestly to himself in 

tones so harsh, though the words were not un- 

derstood, that we were half inclined to be afraid. 

But before attempting to run, or scream, or,call 


a policeman, we reflected that just befure meet- 


ing the person we also, deep in thought, had 
ble to ourselves. What reason, then, had we 
o be afraid of this fellow traveller any more 
han he of us? Indeed, if he had not been so 


other people. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 









and, like the _ 3 > i y 
, and am cg the court stated that each member was liable to Messrs. Dingley & Co., 18 Milk street, have 
vated by their prosecution. 
suspicion of Mr. David W. Wasson’s lecture in the Horti-} port wine 
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1 epee spied agers ious oe sos ni®* | black silks—at $1.50, $2, $2.25, and $2.50 per 
sions to Mr. Cook’s Strictures. t will be a yard! Everybody can now dress in silks. 



























lave begun to lecture worth hearing, for, despite Mr. Cook’s 


battery, the great religiousness of Mr. Parker’s 
life and system survives and animates thousands 
_ of disciples the world over. 


ccepted by all 
aching to their 
ir the Opinion 


to some com- 


Forty-five women physicians were graduated, 
Wednesday last, from the medical school of the 
Boston University, among a large force of the 
male persuasion. One of the former is a 
daughter of our late well-known citizen, El- i 
bridge Gerry Dudley, the lawyer. All the young 
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ind very seri- »s have been supplied, the regular trains ‘great bargains. 
be regarded. . running, and they are left without work. |e 


[he railway commissioners in their report to 
the Legislature declare that the ‘‘most notice- 
able thing” about the strike ‘twas the absence 
for its having taken 


ned to such as 
girls and wo- 
I taste of most 
n pretty fully 


of: an; sufficient cause 


women are bright and knowing, and they must Ss 


prove very skilltul—at least ia testing the pulse. fi 
method of trading will be continue 


hitherto. 


hundreds, that after the Ist of May next a re-| 


Transcript, but it is by no means a correct | 
one, according to the traditions of many Mar- | 2eT of Essex and Washington streets. 


° i. : 
One acknowledged merit of blue-glass is that, congratulations, The company was, perhaps, 


eighteen editions. 


’ The Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Rail- 


road have put into operation a new time-table, 
which is rather more convenient than the former 
one. 


ell some spirits, cigars and tobacco, at his 


office, on Monday, the 12th inst., which dealers 


those goods will heed for a profit. 
The old and excellent house of Philippe, 
human & Co. has become by a change in the 


rm, ‘‘A. Shuman & Co.,” and their happy 
as evr 


similar amount which they have made since the | town by surprise. 


The story of Floyd Ireson is being retold. | best goods and perfect fit gurranteed, we have |¢ 
Charles T. Brooks attempts a version in the| certainly reached bottom in clothing. This is| of ladies and gentlemen from Boston, New York 
hat the ‘*Eagle” offers, and yields, at the cor-| and elsewhere, representatives of the literature 
of the country, who gathered tu extend their 


old skipper was unjustly dealt with by the popu- | for spectacles or lamp-shades, the yellow rays |t 
lace, and that there was a wide sympathy for | cut off render blue-glass lamp-chimneys desir- | bridge. 


him in his after-life. The late Thomas Wedger | able. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton are distrib-| was assisted by his daughters. The parlors 


. of Swampscott applied the tar to the unfortu- | uting them freely to dealers and consumers. and drawing-rooms were decorated with choice 


E. F. Cushman, at the popular ladies’ store, 


Che locomotive engineers of the Boston and | 37 and 39 Temple place, has linen handkerciefs, 
line railroad, who “struck” a fortnight since, | cotton hose, Hamburg edging, corsets, panniers, | N. Y., a man who was a historic character ina} 7) ¢4¢ day of my trouble I sought the Lord. 


Their | etc., etc., on his counters at prices which are |! 


We refer to the advertisement 


lsewhere. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Roberts Brothers’ ‘Rose in Bloom” has had 
‘The Great Match,” a base 


in addition to work in hand, is studying with 
Fremiet. 
Messrs. Doll & Richards show by their art 


tion of taste, though many articles are outre. 


hibition of water-colors is avery fine New Eng- 
land landscape by Bellows, a view of Durham 


architectural drawing, and a strong picture by 
Perry of an old woman who has fallen asleep 
at her spinning-wheel. 

A joint exhibition and gale of paintings by 
Mrs. Phebe Jenks, Mr. D. T. Kendrick, Mr. 
Carlsen and Miss Baker will take place about 
the middle of March. Mrs. Jenks is becoming 
popularly known as a figure-painter, and has 
already won a success for her pretty genre pic- 
tures, which are always charming in color and 
clever in texture. 


Joseph John, the Philadelphia artist, who has 
lately sojourned at Northboro’, Mass., has just 
died. He wasa rare colorist, and had a pen- 
chant for allegorical and scripture subjects. 
Many of his works have been chromoed en- 
graved. Lis pastoral pictures were ae; 
attractive. - He was of gentle nature, of Quaker 
parentage, forty-four years of age, ang a vic- 
tim to consumption. : 

Chelsea pottery is just now considered the 


actually been whispering to an individual invis- | best in the market for decorative purposes. 


The clay is fine, the color good, being warmer 
and richer than that of the North Cambridge 
work, and the forms beautiful. Indeed, all the 


considered suitable or artistic.. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
The late Miss Mary M. Dancer, who died in 


fresh supplies of Havana cigars and pure old | New York recently, was the daughter of Dan | is both; it is objective, like the epic, in the nar- 


Dancer, a noted gambler. She bequeathed 
$335,000 to various religi and benevolent 
institutions, the Methodist church, of which she 
was a member, sharing as follows: City Church 
Extension Society, $10, 3 Missionary Socie- 
ty, $20,000; Tract Society, $10,000; Sunday 
School Union, $20,000 ;/ Seventh street Church, 
$5000. Methodist Home, Forty-second Street, 
$5000. To her minister, Rev. John Parker, she 





The revenue collector of this district is to also gave a handsome gift. Her mother, who | the satisfaction! This effect is produced by 


died previously, was equally a devoted Meth- 
odist. 4 

On Tuesday last Mr. Longfellow, the poet, 
reached his seventieth year. The Traveller 
speaks the general sentiment when it says ‘‘that 
he may be spared many, many years to please 
the world with his sweet singing is the earnest 
wish of poctry lovers the world over. He has 


‘Oak Hall” is making one thousan! garments | fyjgjied the divine mission of the poet as no fone, 
week, at five dollars per pair for trousers, and other of our singers has done. He ha not only 
duction of ten per cent. will be made upon | entire suits at from twenty-two to twenty-nine | opriched the literature of his own laud; he has 
This is the third reduction of a|@ollars! This is remarkable, and carties the | touched the great heart ‘ot humanity; he has 
4 added to the kindliness of the werld.” The po- 
When pantaloons can be had at $5 to $9, | ct’s residence, on Brattle street, Cambridge, wds 


hronged throughout the day by a large number 


he most distinguished ever assembled in Cam- 
In receiving, Professor; Longfellow 


flowers. 


vumble way—known as John Napoleon Smith. 
He was in the ninety-secon year of his age. 
Ile was born in 1785 at Zurich, Switzerland. 
In 1799 he was impressed into the French army. 
He was engaged in a general action at Monte 
Bello, and on the 13th of June in the battle of 
Marengo. For thirteen years he followed the 
fortunes of Napoleon, for over. three years of 


gallery turned into a bric-a-brac boudoir what 
such ornamentation artistically done can effect 
for pleasure and beauty. It is a choice collec- 


Among the pictures sold at the New York ex- 


Cathedral by Coleman, an admirable piece of 


t 

the highest poetic emotions of life, while calm t 
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t 
of thought, strength and power, and sweetness | ¥S¢S, and wil! endure only with their uses; and 


of cadence at the cloge, he read the 77th Psalm— | Yet it is difficult to see the uses of such monster 


duced, and at the touching passages, and the 
merriment created by the opposite scenes. 
~| Music for the occasion, as interludes between 
at the piano. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Artistes’ Quartette, composed of some of 
our leading resident soloists (Mrs. O. T. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Flora E. Barry, Mrs. G. H. Oakes, 
Mrs. Julia A. Wells, and J. P. Weston, accom- 
panist), assisted by Mr. Walter Emerson, solo 
cornetist, will give their first concert in this city 
1 to-morrow (Sunday) evening. The programme 
is choice and varied, and the entertainment 
promises to be one of the most attractive of the 
series. 














ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


LECTURES ON POETRY. 


Mr. Guild’s second lecture in the course at 
Lowell Institute, on Friday evening, was on 
‘Poetic Forms.” He commenced by saying 
that in classifying the different kinds of poetry 
strict precision may not be fdllowed, since they 
shade into each other and combine each other's 
prominent traits. Genius has certain marks of 
decision and overleaps all bounds. It is for us 
to follow the poet, and not tor him to follow us. 
The lyric poet sings his own song to his own 
words. The three great divisions of poetry are 
the epic, lyric and dramatic. The epic consists 
in complex action—action is its theme, elevated, 
grand, and majestic in its narration. The bal- 
lad is epic in substance, but not in form, which 
is simple, without the grand and majestic. 
Lyric poetry is the expression of strong feeling 
in brief form, and in language fit to be sung. 
It must be brief, simple, vivid, terse and mu- 
sical. The earliest poetry of all nations is both 
epic and lyri in character. Between these two 
forms, contbiming the grandest elements of both, 
adding many of its own, is dramatic poetry, rep- 
resenting actual life in that the characters take 
part in the action described. Epic poetry is 
objective, lyric is subjective, while the dramatic 


ration of events, and subjective, like the lyric, 
in that the characterg Speak for themselves. 

Metre and rhyme were next treated, and their 
uses pointed out. Our joy is in action, in 
progress; and the element of rhyme is to lead 
to the expectation of more—a harmonious com- 
pletion of the verse, every line leading the mind 
to another; and from this completion, when 
produced in some noble theme, how grand is 


music and oratory, but best in the rhythmic 
phrases that beat and tkrob in their intensity of 
thought and purity of sentiment. It is not just 
to offset any of the fine arts, the one against the 
other, a3 higher and inferior. But poetry has 
the pictorial element, also that of music. Ref- 
erence was made to Leigh Hunt's appreciation 
of the epic, and more especially of the dramatic 
There is no height in epic that the dra- 
matic may not reach. It is most comprehen- 
sive, using rhythm in song and narrative. The 
lyric gets force by its simplicity. It stands at 
he head in giving the most intensity of feeling, 


t 


elf-restraint is the great distinguishing charac- 


teristic of the epic. Lyric poetry must have 


grace and musical cadence. 


Song of Deborah, and other portions of He- 
brew poetry in the Old Testament. In illustra- 
ion of dignity and majesty in style, sublimity 


“I cried unto G 


..+-The waters saw thee, O God, the waters 
saw thee; they were afraid......The voice of 
thy thunder was in the heaven; the lightnings 
lightened the world; the earth trembled and 
shook.....-Thou leddest thy people like a flock 
by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” This force 
of the lyric is most powerful in human agen- 
cies; the thought of God also takes the lyric 
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the stories, was furnished by Mr. E. F. Howe 
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: with my voice, even unto | ¥ 
There lately died at Pompey, Onondaga co., God with my voice; and he gave ear unto me. | UP in a community that makes such pretensions 
to a higher civilization as with us. 
gard to the uses of Mormonism we have heard 
t 
w 


a distinguishinging trait of Davies, and lyric 
sweetness that of Donne. He next referred to 
the drama, traced from the miracle and moral 
plays, so-called, but in its reality of recent birth 
and culmipating in Siakespeare. He had great 
resources, grasped all history, romance and the 
life of the people with a masterly handling and 
conscious power, taking the past into himself and 
revealing humanity. There had been dramatists 
before him who did much and in a sense prepared 
his way, but he excelled them all and preémi- 
nently stands at the head of English poetry. 
Following Shakespeare were men who rose to 
varied heights, those of the school of Milton, 
in whom dignity and strength were married to 
grace and beauty, and those of the masculine 
nature of Dryden. All through was a succes- 
sion of great minds, moulding and creating the 
literature of England. , Foreign literature, es- 
pecially the Italian, in the time of Elizabeth, 
had a refining influence that the rugged English 
needed. It was two hundred years old, and 
had been good for Chaucer, but in the time of 
Charles the Italian had deteriorated. A foreign 
language or literature may have a good in- 
fluence, but it is bad when it overmasters and 
men seek mainly to imitate it. In Donne, 
Southwell and Craspaw foreign influence was 
not well. The best of English was in Chaucer, 
in his innocence and closeness to Nature, as a 
little child in his innocence talks to the plants 
and flowers. There was something of this in 
Spenser and Sidney, but not the same degree 
as in Chaucer. This simplicity in time might 
become weakness. In the renaissance the ex- 
amples of the olden time inspired men. But 
at length a struggle arose between spirit and 
form, the alternating between thelartlessness of 
nature and attention to culture. Burns was re- 
ferred to as an example ot truth to nature. 
These friends he again designated as youth, 
represented by Spenser; manhood, represented 
by Shakespeare—the period of the detail and 
pride of culture in middle life; and the period 
of dignifiel age, represented by Milton. In il- 
lustration of the vigor and manliness of the 
early period, he quoted Sidney’s ‘*Paraphrase 
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PLACB GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. tf augld 


Announces 





ut Extraordinary 


I NOTICE. 


| Weare now opening and arranging in our Custom 


TO iNVALIDS AND OTHERS.—A lady 


Department an unusually choice selection of new 


vocalist, of first-class abilities, with the best of ref. 
erences, would accept a few engagements to visit 
private residences to sing to invalids, or others, de- 
siring such entertainment. Address X. Y. Z., at the 
Commonwealth office, Boston. tf jan20 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The sub- 
scriber will take into her home a limited number of 
boys, to whom she will give motherly care and faith- 
fulteaching. Especial effort will be made to educate 
the heart as well as the head, and to guide the pupils 
in the formation of true character. Yor timia or 
backward boys this is an unusual opportunity, The 
location is very healthful. The house is on high 
grouud, and has sunny, pleasant rooms. There are 
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(SUCCESSOR TO CUSHMAN &]BROOKS), 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Will offer the following Great © 
Bargajns during the week, 
commencing Wonday, Warch 


Spring Goods for gentlemen’s wear. Many styles 


| 
| have been made specially for us by some of the best 
e e ‘ , European manufacturers, and will be found only in 


| our stock, 

We invite special attention to some elegant fabrics 
in French and German Worsted Diagonals of inter- 
mediate weight, suitable for early Spring wear, in 
Overcoats, Frock Coats and Vests. 

| Gentlemen who intend leaving their orders in our 
ustom Department are reminded that, by doing so 
early, before the busy season, they may not only se- 
lect trom a full stock, but give the opportunity for 
the most careful manufacture of the articles named. 


We hate an excelient corps of cutters,and have 


twenty acres of land, one mile from depot and vil 
lage, and eight from Boston. 


feblo 


For reference and 
terms address Mrs. J. W. MUNROE, Waverley, Mass. 


as represented. 





SHIP “OCEAN CHIEF.” 


The subscribers have received their importation of 


CANTON CHINA 


From Hong Kong, and will have it ready for exhibi- 
tion on and after MONDAY the 5th. The show of 


UMBRELLA & CANE STANDS, 
VASES, 
FRUIT BASKETS, 
INDIVIDUAL BUTTERS, 
4 CUSPIOORES, ETC., 


is extraordinary, and prices as low as can be done 
in the States. - 


Jones, McDufee & Stratton, 


(Successors to Otis Norcross & Co.,) 


51 to 59 Federal St., and 120 Franklin St. 





N. B. BLUE-GLASS LAMP-CHIMNEYS, which in 


of the 93d Psalm”: ‘‘Clothed with state,” etc. luicepe. off the yellow raye of light so hartfu 
In illustration of culture and finish he repeated| mar3 It 


from Robert Herrick a poem commencing : 
“Fair pledges of a fruitful tree;” also his ‘‘Ad- 
race and finish of a perfect lyric. Two more 


he other from Milton—“To a Solemn Music,” 
n illustration of manly dignity. 


MRS. YOUNG ON ‘‘MORMONISM.” 
Mrs. Ann Eliza Young, the 19th wife of the 
otorious Brigham of Utah, delivered a lecture 
n Sunday evening last, in Parker-Memorial, on 
formonism in its social, political and religious 
elations. She is an extremely pretty woman, 
nd of pleasing address and voice for a public 
peaker ; but, coming out from that charnel-house 
f which she spoke into the Gentile world, we 
ould but regret the fact of her adopting any of 
ur absurd, slatternly and needlessly expensive 
ashions—we refer to the practice of convert- 
ng costly silks, velvets and flounces into brooms 
ith which to sweep the floors and platforma 
f lecture-rooms. Her object seems to be 
© draw attention to, and indignation against, 
he barbarous, unchristian, and, especially to 
omen, cruel system of Mormonism. As we 


listened to her earnest and impassioned appeal 
ntensity, rapidity, brevity, unity, elevation, | ¥¢ could but be pained at the thought of its long 
The Psalms of | 


uitlessness, as have been, and are, similar ap- 
eals against the wrong of the liquor traffic and 
ther evils, originating cither in the passions or 
upidity of mtnkind. We have a theoretical 


rongs and abuses, especially when springing 
With re- 
wo assertions made, whether true or otherwise 


e are unable to decide or assert—first, that 
his system is an improvement upon the illegal 


polygamy of our large cities, saving its victims 


fi 
i 


r 
s 


om the ultimate degradation, want and pauper- 
m of its subjects with us. Again, it has been 


4 1 
aid that many of the converts from the old | 


ress to the Daffodils,” as an example of the eee 


Shepard, 


marked for delivery March 12th to 17th. 


Norwell 
& CO. 
DEFY COMPETITION 


—IN— 


BLACK 


SILKS 


—AT— 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.25 and 


$2.50. 


Comments are unnecessary. 
Examination solicited. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 


mch3 1t 


If SHOULD BE REMEMBERED that this week’s or- 
ers in the Custom Room at Oak Hall have been 
Next week’s 


12 1-2 ets. 
100 doz. do. do., 25 ects. 


Gents’ Linen Hdkfs, at very low 
prices. 

500 doz. Ladies’ Heavy Cotton Hose, 
25 cts. 


100 doz. Ladies’ Fancy Silk Clocked 
Hose, 75 cts., marked down from 
$1.25. 

20,000 yds. Fine Hamburg Edging, 
12 1-2 ets. 

30,000 do.. 25 cts. 

50 dozen Gents’ Shirts, Wamsutta 
Cotton, 75 cents each. 


Great Bargains in CORSETS 
and PANNIERS of the Best Styles. 


EF, CUSHMAN. 


mch3 lt 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPIW, WITH MEMORIALS, 


By Mrs. MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, Two Steel 
Portraits, and four other Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
svo. Uniform with “Life of George Ticknor.” §6. 
This “Autobiography” has certain conspicuous 
qualities which can hardly fail to give it much the 
same popularity that the “Lives” of George Ticknor 
and Macaulay have erjoyed. Miss Martineau’s ex- 
traordinary range of literary and philanthropic ac- 
tivity; her comprehensive knowledge of the social, 
industrial, political, literary and religious movements 
of the last half-century; her large acquaintance with 
the distinguished men and women of her time; and 
the utter sincerity and frankness with which she 
treated every question and person, not excepting 
herself—render the story of her life peculiarly inter- 
esting. 

Many years ago she wrote her autobiography as 
impartially is it she had been writing of an utter 
stranger. This severe truthfulness adds a rare charm 
to the work. 

Mrs. Chapman, who was intimately acquaimted 
ith Miss Martineau, by her special request has 
written & suppiemental Memorial, completing the 
record of a unique career. 


HENRY WILSON’S 


ISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE POW ER 
IN AMEBICA, 

Vol. I11., completing the work. With full Index. 8vo. 
$5. The entire work, 3 vols., Svo., Cloth, 1% 3 
Sheep, $19.50; Half Calf ($24. 

This volume was virtually finished before Vice- 
President Wilson’s sudden death. The concluding 
chapters have been written, and the volume carried 
through the press, by Rev. SAMUEL Hunt, who aided 
Mr. Wilson in the preparation of the two preceding 
volumes, The three form a work of great and en- 
during value. 
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ceipt of the price. by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO,, 


mars BOSTON. It 


dn Open Letter to the Vew 
York Tribune. 


e 


Dear Trib:—In your paper of Feb. 27 you say, 
“Miss Alcotu’s 


ROSE IN BLOOM 


Everything will be found 


100 doz. Hemstitched Linen Hdkts., 


to ord 


madé our prices as low as possible consistently with 
the production of first-class goods. 


Macallar, Williams & Parker 


400 WASHINGTON ST., 


febl7 BOSTON. 3t 





Just Received per Steamer “Hecla,” 


AN INVOICE OF 


PRESERVES, 
FROM ADOLPH ROEDER, « 


WIESBADEN. 


N.S PIERCE & CO, 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts, 





Sole Agents in thé United 


States. 


feblu 4t 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL naseees & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


SHAW & APPLLY, 


(SUCCESSORS TO BRAMAN, SHAW & co.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


™ 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


gy AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 


throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt jané 


Musie Books for Sabbath Schools. 
Fitted for the occasions 


CHORAL PRAISE, of the “Episcopal” year, 


yutis a book of great concrete beauty for any de- 





homination, 100 good Songs, Tunes and (easy short) 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- — By Rev. J. H. WareRbury. Price % 


600D NEWS A happy title for a beautiful 
a Sabbath-School Song Book, 


bso (usappoints nobody, and contains a large num- 


Jer Of songs Which will be universal favorites. B 
R. M. WINTOSH. Price 35 cents. 2 
- : - ° 
The glittering tithe aptly 


SHINING RIVER # indicates the character of 


the ake owe eg Ng an Sa songs of elevated senti- 
ment which the book with beauty. By H.s. & W. 
O. PERKINS. Price 50 cents. - . “ = 
RIVER OE LIF Containing songs contrib- 
e uted by a large number of 
weil-knowp composers; it has an unusual variety, 
and Mea! Soe is of the best quality. By I 
KINS and W.W. BENTLY. Price 35 cents, 
LIVING WATERS Prepared for Camp- 
: « Meetings, Revival Meet- 
ings, & 
se 


5, &e., this is al-o most appropriate for Sabbath- 


i. 5. Per- 


have reached 
High achools. 
of those who 


place et all.” 


that “every year, about Christmas, a little pam- 


ball story is the fifth of the ‘‘No Name series” 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway writes from London —quite taking. 


troop of three hundred picked horsemen. He 


which he was a member of his body-guard, a form, the relation between which and humanity 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish to day Harriet 


*. = as phiet is sent round to — pres in ve Martineau’s “Autobiography,” with memorials 

~but, small or a a eGR ni are. oth hol seth by Mrs. Maria W. Chapman, and vii 

ir opportunity tg - goood: ind a2 : i S dent Wilson’s third volume of ‘ The ‘Slave 
; Somaj,.or Theistic church, of that country. Power in Amesied”=both worke of abiding tn- 

OLDE, WOME This year we learn that their branches—that is,| 

pie ah amber churches, each of which lrasYamall affiliated so- = 


eral universi- cieties—amount to one hundred. This repre- 


rous of prose- sents the labors of forty-seven years.” 
te 


n hitherto the 


is high as 
It is claimed-by some of the newspapers that 


the partly-demo ished houses in Clark, near 
Hanover street, built by Samuel Mather in 1750, 
are the ol !es dwelling-houses in Boston. There 


America now 
‘ra university 





/in such col- : : ‘ : ee 
Vv e‘sed is one st'l! st ndinz in goo! reprir and retaining 
vy aussi anc Se if Y 4 
h the writer § all ite original proportions, on Pierce’s Hill, 
mch wie WwW e . ; 
{8 an opinion Ward 24, near Neponset, and belonging to the 
‘ oP . rp: . . 
estate of the late Lewis Pierce, which was built 
ny young wo- 


in 1640. Consequently, it was one hundred and 
ten years old when the above houses were built. 

Mr. John H. Robinson, of Neponset, is the 
owner of a clock about one hundred and fifty 


best place fore 
Equally de- 


ing, they may 


npetition of a 

le disposition years old. This old time-piece is one of the 
sire to secure ancient pattern, with string pendulum and but 
nation with the a single hand. It is a splendid time-keeper, 
I that shall be and is good for a hundred and fifty years longer. 
n evil day for Faces that once looked upon its still shining 
country when face have passed trom earthly scenes a hundred 


years ago, yet the tick, tick, of the old clock 
counts off the minutes, days and years that 
make up centuries. 

The Charitable Mechanic Association will 
hold no fair this or next year. The Aldermen, 
by a vote of 9 to 3, granted permission to go on 
the Common; the Council substituted another 
order for this permission directing the removal 
of the lamps and fences of the parade-ground, 
and its restoration to the youth for their sports. 
This is well enough, but the other was more 
praiseworthy and public-spirited. If Boston 
has no more ‘*go” in her than this action of the 
Council indicates, we shall soon, as an ex- Mayor 
said, have parks enough in all our business 


ileges and in- 
ly superseded 
un; retentious 
th 
‘thoo's 


o! educa- 


of this 


wwledsed rank 


1OW Numerous 


‘ring in them 


rs of some of Py 
ch sel 


ools, of | 
ess intimately, 
rders is gener 
j 


which of 


n coniined to 


ber 


rewhat expen 





rements are of streets! 

pans Genbagenen Mr. John Welsh, chairman of the centennial 
at phy aes finance committee, at a gathering in Philadel- 
peanut phia, was presented with a fifty-thousand dollar 
“ih aaatidins: testimovial ‘*from a number of his townsmen ;” 
ae — ani he in return presented the same to the Uni- 
satdreonelctas } versity of Pennsylvania as an endowment of 
" . ies pf the chair of history and English literature. It 
penile apa is to be called the “John Welsh Professorship,” 
ee “s and the gilt is commemorated by an appropriate 
gi ieee inscription in black marble over the main door 
3 pig “ee of the chapel of the University. Mr. Wefsh, 
deserves this honor, and many others, tor his 
: it peungs skillful management of the finances of the ex- 

Sieinls peviien. : 
households Apropos of the efficacy of prayer, there s¢ems 
aining. Nor to bave come a set-back to the claim of one 
hools of this Rev. Arthur Miteheli cf Chicago, who recently 
thev are suf- described at a prayer-meeting the miraculous 
of it h as do healing of a Mrs. Robertson after a night of 
e in England prayer. He frankly admits that her convales- 
rally, he be- cence was more gradual than he at first sup- 


posed. 


s not exceed- : 
well shaken out of the miracle by the testimony 


colleges. It ; : 
‘ = of physicians and neighbors, and by disclosures 
uch cireum- ‘Bute : 
, ; of her departures from the truth. Mr. Mitchell | 
rship and ex- 
thhemselves— : 
nd ial themselves have become uncertain. I spoke of 
id a specie ; : : 
. them in good faith, but I wish frankly to say 
O such & Cae : % ; are a 
hoo!* in this that on some important points I was in error. 


Antoine Joseph Deleau, one of the last sur- 
vivors of Waterloo, has just died in France. 
He was in the Guard, in that ‘‘last square” com- 

anded by Cambronne; and when Les Miséra- 


jurpassed by 

cqguirements df 
as a tPalper 
rateful'y ins 
y daughter, 
of a house- 
s would find 


ughters and 


bles came out, and a lively discussion arose as 
to what was the mot of Cambronne, was sum- 
moned before General MacMahon to give evi- 
dence. His testimony was that Cambronne re- 


, 
i 


d 
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The miraculous element was pretty 


Charles F. Atkinson, one of our young resi- 
ent elocutionists, is meeting with commendable 
uccess in his recent engagements. His con- 
eptions of character are vividly wrought, and 


» 


the finer points portrayed with a subtle skill 
which denotes a careful student. 


The educational department of the permanent 


international exhibition at Philadelphia will be 
one of the most prominent features in the build- 
ing, and it is a compliment to Massachusetts, 


as well as to Mr. P. D. Richards, the agent of 

the Massachusetts department at the centen- 

nial, that he has been invited to take charge of 
the department. 

Edward Abbott and Edward H. Hames have 

purchased the Literary World, founded and 

for nearly seven years edited and published by 

S. R. Crocker, and will hereafter conduct it 

under the firm name of E. H. Hames & Co., 

Mr. Abbott taking the editorial charge and Mr. 

Hames the business management. The issue 
for April will be the first under their auspices. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, wants a new hall, 

to contain at least sixteen new lecture-rooms; a 
fire-proof building for the library of the Divin- 
ity School; and a new gymnasium, of at least 

three times the capacity of the present building. 
He also thinks that the new department of fine 
arts should be supplied with the apparatus re- 
quired for the most efficient instruction, and 
that there should be an increased number of en- 
dowed professorships. Of the fifty-seven pro- 
fessorships already established only twenty-six 
are even partially endowed and only one is com- 
pletely endowed. 

Philadelphia is congratulating itself, for the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have 
offered to establish forty free scholarships in 
the Towne Scientific School, at the rate of ten 
scholarships a year, for a four years’ course. 
The design of this school is ‘to give a thorough 
technical and professional training to those who 
propose engaging in the pursuits of chemistry, 


arts; mineralogy, geology and mining; metal- 
lurgy and essaying; engineering, civil, dynami- 
cal or mechanical; mechanical drawing and 
‘architecture.” These scholarships are to be 
awarded to ten male pupils of the public schools 


tifie School in the month of June of each year. 





with its manifold applications to the industrial | 


The Board of Education have accepted this 


served two years under Marshals Soult and 
Massena, in Spain; in 1808 and 1809 was with 
the French army in the Russian campaign; 
participated in the battle of BoroJino where he 
was severely wounded; saw the burning of 
Moscow; and in the disastrous retreat from 
Russia was taken prisoner by the Cossacks. 
He wintered among the Cossacks, partly in 
Russia and Poland, and was allowed to rejoin 
the French army during the ensuing campaign, 
which terminated so disastrously to Napoleon. 
Thrice he deserted from one division of the 
French army to another, and assumed a differ- 
ent name, in expectation by that means he 
could return to or at least revisit Zurich. In 
18i4 he deserted again, this time to the Eng- 
lish, who sent him to Canada, to reinforce the 
British army under Sir George Prevost, then 
about to invade the United States by way of 
Lake Champlain.~ He participated in the battle 
of Plattsburg, which, on the result of the naval 
action and capture of the British flect, became a 
perfect rout. Ife deserted to the American 
army, and afterwards quitting the field settled 
down to farming in central New York. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
THE HARVARD CONCERT. 

The eighth concert of the Harvard Musical 

Association, on Thursday afternoon, was very 

well attended and thoroughly enjoyed by all pres- 

ent. The vocal selections were given by Miss 

Fanny Kellogg, and a female chorus composed 

of pupils of Madame Rudersdorf. A recitative, 

|aria, and chorus, from ‘‘Iphigenia in Taurus” 
| by Gluck, was sung by Miss Kellogg and Mad- 
j ame Rudersdorf’s pupils. The chorus also sang 
| “Sleep, noble child,” from ‘‘Blanche de Pro- 
| rence,” by Cherubini, which was rendered in an 
| excellent manner, with much expression. Miss 
Kellogg sang three songs from ‘‘Klaoge and der 
Kinderwelt” by Taubert—‘‘Little Jacob,” **The 
hungry sparrows begging at the window,” and 
‘Lhe Farmer and the Pigeons.”” Here her voice 
sounded to much better advantage than before, 
for it was not almost drowned by an orchestral 
accompaniment. Her voice is sweet aud pleas- 
ing, although not very powerful, and her unaf- 
| fected manneradds greatly tohercharm. Saint- 
| Saéns’ piano-forte concerto No. 2, in G-minor, 
op. in three movements, andante sostenuto, 
allegro scherzando and presto, was played ina 
| masterly manner by B. J. Lang, and that it was 
| fully appreciated can be known from the ap- 
| plause which he received at its close. The 
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MR. EASTTY'S READING OF DICKENS. 


A quite large and select sudience was in at- | 


nily schdolg 


plied to the first appeai to surrender: Le Garde 
meurt mats ne se rend pas, aud that twice, in 
answer to the same summons repeated, the same 


nually, to that institution for a four years’ course Eastty, of London, before the Boston University 
School of Oratory. The general rendering was 


in art-training. 
clear, distinct and sonorous, very agreeable in 





The pictures to be sold by Noyes & Blakesrr | 
lee, next week, from F. D. Williams’ studio, | 
are a remarkably fine collection, in which all | readings of this time. 


ectations and efforts of many of the so-called 
Great was the contrast 


struck by the variety of themes, and riclness | now more and more hoarse, cross and labored, 
of coloring. The architectural drawings are | the cheery, pleading words of the nephew and 
gems. We hope picture-lovers will visit the | the clerx, the plaintive, feeble tones of the spirits, 
gallery and then attend the sale. They will the sympathetic character of those of Mrs. Cra- 
find long satisfaction in owning either of the | chit, the pertness of the young girls, the squeaki- 
pictures. ness of the children, and the sleepy, yawningand 





¢ 


its simplicity, and quite in contrast with the af- | 


classes of subjects are intermingled. We are | and range between the growling of old Scrooge, | 


fuses to give its definition, its essence is so sub- 
tle, but its traits can be observed. It includes 
the song, hymn, ode, lyrical ballad, idyl, elegy, 
dirge and epithalamium. In illustration of 
force and strength of feeling the lecturer re- 
peated Scott's ‘‘Pibroch of Donuil Dhu,” the 
gathering of the warriors :— 


“Come from the deep glen— 
Come as the winds come,” etc. 


In illustration of calm dignity he gave Word- 
worth’s “Ode to Duty” :— 


‘“‘Sweet daughter of the voice of God! 
O Duty! if that name thou love— 


‘Serene will be our cays and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security.” 
Again, as an illustration of the graceful and 
musical, he repeated Coleridge’s ‘‘Song of Za- 
polya.” 
Many forms, the lecturer continued, neither 
epic nor dramatic, are classed as lyric. The 
fable, epistle, essay and satire are called lyric, 
merely because they approach that form more 
nearly than any other. 
Future lectures will run through the time 
from Spenser to Dryden, giving prominence to 
the pure lyric forms. 


MR. GUILD'S THIRD LECTURE, 

ou Tuesday evening, consisted of a ‘historical 
review” of the development of English poetry 
from the time of _Spenser and Sidney to that of 
Dryden and Pope, portraying the effects of na- 
tional life and other influences on this develop- 
ment. It was a period of unprecedented pro- 
ductiveness and rapid growth, and ended in 
rigid forms, among the various causes of which 
were French and Italian influences, and the po- 
litical growth of the English people. Growth 
is slow except at times when some mighty gen- 
ius appears to rise above the common level and 
create thought. A great genius may be depend- 
ent on the time, or he may rise aboveit. Spen- 
ger and his gentle muse, and Shakespeare with 


not assured; nor did Mrs. Young allude to them 
farther than the bare mention of their being 
brought from European homes, and the circum- 
stance of one young Englishwoman, the wife of 
a 
¥y 
wined by his fellow-dignitaries. 
n 


) 


Mormon dignitary, who actually died of star- 
ation while her husband was being dined and 
But whatever 
vay be said in apology for the system, and 
whether by a dignitary ut Washington like the 
late Thaddeus Stcvens, or one of its votaries in 
Utah, it can be no other than a monster degra- 
dation, especially for women, like the twin deg- 
radations of chattel-slavery and the liquor traffic. 
That a woman apparently as respectable, agree- 
able and intelligent as Mrs. Young could grow 
up under the system would seem q myth if we 
had not actually seen hey. If it serves no other 


mmediate purpose, her appear ance among us 
may lead to the actual realization of the fact that 
those Mormon women are also our sisters. Her 
revelations of the system also leads us to reflect 
with sorrow on the fearful possibilities af man- 
kind when governed by the lower passions and 
superstitian,. 


: BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


ALL SMOKE must needs have som: fire. No old 
smoker will patronize a cigar that does not hold fire 
well. The fine HAVANA OIGAKS imported by JAMES 
DINGLEY & Co., 18 Milk street, will be tound to 
smoke well, and to hold their fire exceedingly well. 
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Pure OLp Port WINE.—We make the sale of this 
wine a specialty. We have a large sock of the best 
kinls,and can warrant it in cases of sickness to be 
perfectly pure. For sale by the gallon or bottle. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 Milk street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—The un- 


dersigned, professing to have same eaperience in 
such matters, will receiye proposals tor the organi- 
zation of 4n INLUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, the general 
aim thereof being already sufficiently well defined 
in the public mind. The feeling of insecurity and 
instability which has been generated by the break 








his mighty genius, rose in a time of active Eng- 
lish life, in the proud time of Queen Elizabeth, 
when foreign travel had quickened the intelli- 
gence and broadened the thought of the citizens. 
| Afterward came the ciyil war period when the 
land was rent between the two contending par- 
| ties, that of the cavalier, loyal to the old order, 





who shall pase the best eximination for admis- | orchestral selections were Overture to ‘Iphi-| and that of the Puritan—the roundhead—reach- 
sion to the freshman class of the Towne Scien- | genia in Auls” by Gluck; “Symphony No. 8, ! ing out to new and untriedexperiments. Might 
}in F,” in four movements, allegro rivace, al/e- jg born of such turmoils. 

| gretto acherzando, tempo di minuetto and alle- | up of the soil, and with the return of peace a 
offer, and are now consilering the best method | gro virace, by Beethoven; and Overture to! means of quickening intellectual life. No change 
vy which the candilates can be selected and | “Fidelio,” in E, No. 4 by Beethoven. The} js deadening, and with artists, as with others, 
sent to the university for examination. Mr. } Beethoven Symphony was beautifuily rendered, changes are needed. New life arises from strug- 
Towne, the founder of this scientific school, | the allegretto scherzando being especially sweet gle and pain, in art as well as with individuals. 
was a well-known merchant of Philadelphia, | andcharming. The next concert will take place 
lately deceased, who made his summer resort | on the 15th inst. 

at Manchester, Mass., and a brother of our | 
highly-esteemed local artist, Mrs. ST. Dar- 
rab. The directors of the Philadelphia Schoo] | tendance at Wesleyan Hall, on Thursday morn- | 
says: ‘In the case in question the alleged facts | 5¢ nesign for Women have also offered to ad- | ing, on the occasion of the reading of Dickens’ 
mit ten female pupils of the public schools, an- | ‘Christmas Carol,” by Mr. William Ethelbert | 


It is the ploughing 


The lecturer divided the time spoken of into 
' three periods—first, the period of Elizabeth and 
Shakespeare, beginning with Spenser and Sid- 
ney, when outbursts of literature took place, 
and in art the lighting up of the embers of the 
renaissance ; the civil war period, full of earn- 
est life and fertile in poetry; and the hardening 
period, that of the restoration. But these pe- 
riods run, the one into the other. Mighty men 
were born who were not of the past, but who 
themselves gave new life, the key-note to the 
future. They were men of dignity, full of pas- 
sion, fervor, and tertile thought, in whose works 


the moral life within. He designated pictur- 


were examples in which every line witnessed to 


down in business and values of all kinds seems to 
favor such an enterprise. Meople of small means 
see no resource but to eat up what they have before 
j it shall take wings. There is confidence nowhere. 
Everything is at sixes and sevens as to the future. 
An association of this character would soaiye the 
problem for a large class, and would let a good doal 
of daylight in upon a world lying in darkness in this 
regari 

This will be au Association of families upon a 
Christian and educational basis. Persons proposing 
for membership must have $500 or a $1000 capital, at 
least. There will be a class of larger investors who 
may reside with the association, and not be members 
thereof; to whom a low rate of interest will be paid. 
It will be understood from the start that fashion 
and similar folly will be utterly discarded. Indus- 
try will be at a premium; indolence at a discount. 
Piain, hard-pan living the rule; an occasional festiv- 
ity the excepjion. Intemperance in any form will 
not be tolerated. The membership will pledge each 
other ina solemn covenant in these respects. 

The association will be educational, agricultural 


tion. which must for the presen} remain an open 
question. It is not improbable that offers at estates 
may come to hand from many quarters, some of them 
as a gift outright, which may fix the locality unex- 
pectedly and eligibly. From six hundred to a thou- 
sand acres of land will be required, of easy access 
to a good market. 

Besides a small capital, members must, among 
themselves be qualified ia some pursuit of value to 
|the association. A knowledge of grape-culture, 
| fruit raising, horticulture, the care of stock, the na- 
ture and capability of soil; carpenters, machinists, 
boot and shoemakers,and so forth, will be neces- 





| 


esqueness as one of the characteristics of the | sary. 


early period, like a young girl just blooming} 


Purther details will be given to correspondents, 
| Who must enclose twenty-five cents to defray pre- 


'! 


and mechanical; being governed somewhat by loca: |, 


world are not only gathered from the cellars | will be marked March 19th to 25th. So that all who 
and religion is traceable through all nations. and garrets of the large cities there, but also | want to get their orders in time to obtain suits or 
The subdivisions of lyric poetry relate to its from places outside of these dens, cave-like trousers before April Ist, will do well to leave meas- 
: : tae ures at once, as the order- KS are f , 
subject and form. With regard tu its subjects, | Holes in the neighborhoods of cities where men | ypaycy roth ee 
March 16th. 
they are cvéxtensive with human passions— | Women and children burrow like animals in the| 4s Easter comes the First of April, and Spring is 
love, humanity, peace or war, but the pure ly- ground; ‘the homes and conditions which they | opening early, the orders are yery much in advance 
ric must always be singable. Mr. Palgrave re- find in Utah being a great improvement on the of any previous season’s; all the cause of the very 
old. But with regard to such converts we are liberal patronage which has been bestowed upon the 


ustom Room at Oak Hall is the scale of prices 


adopted under our new system, the popularity of 
w 
from the Custom Room 


hich is shown by the fact that we are delivering 


ONE THOUSAND GARMENTS 
week aba fixed price of 


nd Entire Suits at J 


TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 


TWENTY-SEVEN DOLLARS AND TWENTY 
NINE DOLLARS, 


With choice for selection from over one hungred 


tyles Cassimeres, Suitings and Doeskins. 
To-day’s orders wil} be delivered from March 17th. 





G. W. Simmons & Sow, 


OaK HALL, 32 to 33 North Street, 
It 


PANTALOONS — 


mar3 


MADE TO ORDER. 


$5, $6, $7, $8 & S9. 


Best Goods and Perfect Fit Guar. 


anteed, 


Eagle Clothing Co., 


Oor. of Washington and Essex Sts. 


mars lt 
PRIVATE SALE 
—OF— 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


OBJECTS OF ART, 


COMPRISING 


Enamels, Brontzes, 
Majolica, German 
Sevres, Cape di 


Dresden, and 


Carvings, 
Cabinets, Sculpture, 
aud Venetian Glass, 
Monti, Oriental, Berlin, 
‘ other Porcelains. 


Antique 


AT THE GALLERY OF 


DOLL & RICHARDS, 


has reached its Eighth Edition.”” Did you mean to] jy _ 
say Eighteenth instead of “Eighth”? Call the au- ' 
thor anything—say she is sweet sixteen, if you like— | Sir 
but don’t cheat her out of asale of ten thousand 
(10,000) books. 

The other day you said, “It is a Mr. B. Ball, cries 
Mme. Rumor, who has written the next volume of the 


hool Work. No better collection is published. 
F. HopGes. Price 30 cents. 

temember the “ENCORE” (73cts.) is the book for 
ging Schools. 


By 


Either Look mailed, post-free, for Retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & C 


‘No Name’ series; which volume is to be called ‘The 
Great Match.’” Now, for once, confess that the 
Tribune has been “sold,” and that our side has made 
home run, 


THE GREAT MATCH, 


{A Base Ball Story, 


a 


being the Fifth volume in the celebrated “No Name 
Series” of Novels. Price $1. , 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


mch3 It 


BOSTON, 
LYNN RAILROAD. 


CHANGE OF TIME. 


To Take Effect Wednesday, Feb. 28, 1877. 





° 
a. 


Leave BOSTON at 7, 8a, 9, 10a, 11 A.M. 1, 2, 3.15, 


15a,5,15, 6.15a P.M. 

Leave LYNN at 6, 7,3a,9, 10a, 11 A.M. 12.40, 1.506, 
13, 4.154,5.15. 6.15a P.M. 

a Express Trains stopping only at West Lynn and 
Winthrop Junction, 

6 Express Train stopping only at West Lynn. 


EVENING TRAINS. 
WEDNESDAYS.—Leave LYNN at 9 P. M. 


BOSTON at 10 P.M. 
SATURDAYS.—Leave 


4 
3 


BOSTON ut 9 P.M. 
LYNN at 10 P.M. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Leave BOSTON at 10 A. M.,12 M., 1,2, 3.5.7 P.M. 
= LYNN at 9, 11 A. M., 1, 2, 4, 6,8, P. M. 
EDW. I. WUORPF. Supt. 
It moh3 





Boston, Feb. 22, 1877. 
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. D. WILLIAMS?’S 


PICTURES 

To be sold THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 

March 8th and 9th, at 3 P.M. 
AT,THE ART GALLERIES OF 


NOYES & BLAKESLEE, 


127 Tremont Street, 


This collection comprises the recent con- 
sigument of Mr. Williams and contains 53 
pictures of unusual excellence. 
mch3 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1530. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, P. 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


tp Aecz FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


THAXTER & BROTHER, 
OPTICIANS, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
416 WASHINGTON STREET, 





faith that they cannot be e 
quality, by any Cigar in 
at reasonable prices. 

! 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO., 


feb24 


0., BOSTON. 


Smuggler | Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
xcelled, either inrstyle or 


ty 
ade in this country, “aa sold 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
nov25 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 
“Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Ph 
y hyd otographioc 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “P: -. : : 
tor chiboen, tutiful “PORCELAIN” 80 desirable 
Elegant Portrai 
by thts process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS? BUILDING.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notic 
age ’ r) tice and at reasonabie 


Enablio or Private Parties, 
urge or small. very requisite furnished f; 

o Dessert, with experionced waiters to ateaane — 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplicd, of the richest quality, got up i 

style. Superior lee-Creams. Cake ian goed 
fectionery, of all sorts. oct28 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


Importers and Dealers in NOT - 
PERS, ENVELOPES Bune ia stem 


288 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Jano H.G.Tuckar. E. HERBERT WHITNEY. (tf 


LEGAL NOTIOEs. 


C= ‘TOR’S SALE.—UNITEDSTATES 
INTERNAL REVENUE. CoLLector’s OFFicg, 
3d District, Massachusetts.—Boston, March 1, 1877. -— 
List of Goods tor sale, seized for violation of Inter- 
nal Revenue Laws. The owners of the following 
described merchandise in the 3d Coll. Dist. and Com- 
monwealth of Massacnusetts, are hereby notified 
that said goods will be sold at PUBLIC AUCTION, 
at Room 39, Postoflice building, Boston, on MON. 
DAY, the 12th day of Mar-h currert, at 2 o’clock P. 
M., unless the same shall have been previously dis- 
ae re 
'wo (2 barrels, containing about fifty (50 

of Rum, seiged Dec, 16, 73, at corner Cand SS 
South Boston, for remainins upon Distillery prem- 
ises after being tax paid. 

600 Cigars, seized Uctober 19, 76, at house of B. A. 
Gerry, Wrentham, for removal from Cigar Factory 
not boxed and stamped. 

10 3-4 pounds Chewing Tobacco, seized June 13, 76. 
at Holbrook & Emery’s, 261 Meridian street, for not 
being boxed and stamped. 

39 Ibs. Tabacco, seized October 19, 75. from Albert 
Fisher of West Wareham. 

1600 Cigars, seized Oct. 19, 75, from M. ‘Stuart of 
Rochester. CHARLES W. SLACK, Collector. 

at 


mch3 
N ORTGAGEE’S SALE.—To Etta Pinery, 
the mortgageor, and supposed owner of the fee 
and all other persons interested in said mortgaged 
premises. By virtue of the power of sale, and for 
breach of the conditions named in 4 certain mortgage 
deed, given by Ella Pingry to James W. Converse, dat 


ti 


ts from small pictures can be made 


jan6 





NO. 107 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
A full line of my own manufactnre of 


FURNITURE. 


Mrs.G. H. OAKES, 


145 TREMONT STREET.) eeviz « Near Summez Street. 
Admission 25 cents. lt mar3 ENTERTAINMENTS. : 
- me “1 me Wwenwy | PARKER-MEMORIAL ~~ 
F. CG E LDOWS KY Corner Berkeley and poor gare z 


Sunday Eve’g, Mar. 4, 1877, at 71-2 o’clock. 


THE ARTISTES’ QUARTETTE. 


Mrs. O.T. KIMBALL, Mrs. FLORA E. BARRY, 
Mrs. JULIA A. WELLS, 
J. P. WESTON, accompanist, 
assisted by Mr. WALTER EMERSON, solo cornetist, 


ed August 4, 1876. and recorded in Lib. 1347, folio 8, 
Suffolk Registry, will be sold by public auction in Boe- 
ton, at the office of Barnes & Carter,on MONDAY, 
March 5th, 1877, at nine o’clock, A.M., all and singu- 
lar, the premises conveyed by sakl mortgage-deed, 
viz: A certain pareel «f land with all the buildinga 
thereon, situated tu oston, described as follows, via : 
Beginning at the carner of Dale street and Shawmut 
avenue, now called Washington street; thence south - 
westerly by said Shawmut avenue, ninety and 15-100 
feet; thence souties-terly by land now or late of 
Merriam. ninety-lour feet; northeasterly by land of 
Calvin Bird, eighty--ix and 61-100 feet; thence north- 
westeriy by Dale etreet, seveuty-one and 31-100 feet, 
to the point of begiuning. These premises are con- 
veyed tubjcct to four mortgages, amounting to $15,000, 
and accrued interest and taxes on the same. Terms 


into womanhood. This picturesqueness includes 
| the charm of minor poets, Waller, Drayton and 
others, classed as historical, and Davies and 


feb2d 4c 


liminary expenses. Adress, 


DR. GEORGE BAYNE, 
WINTHROP, Malye. 


My goods are made under my personal supervi 





seasoned materials. tf 


sion, and are warranted to be made of thoroughly 
decid Tickets 25 cemts.—At Ditson’s and the door. 


in a GRAND CONCERT of solos and concerted num- 
bers, and a choice programme. 








at time and place of sale. 
MEs W. CONVERSE, Mortgagee. 
Boston, Feb. 13, 1877, 3t feb17 
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Mis’ Muxum: A Reminiscence. 


BY MYRON B. BENTON. 


Mis’ Muxum, we called her; but grown folks— 
at least the proper and precise-speaking among 
them—always designated that venerable lady as 
Mrs. Maxim. But any slip of a fellow, such as 
I was in those days of hobbadiboyhood, who had 
straightened himself up to the pitch of saying 
Mrs. Mazim, would have soon had the starch 
taken out of him, I ween, by his mates. 

How well I remember my frequent calls upon 
her in the chamber of an old rambling house 
across the brook, scarcely a stone’s-throw from 
my father’s—at least, an easy stone’s-throw for 
those boys who would rather have carried the 
right arm in a sling than have incurred the con- 
tempt of every fellow by awkardly hurling a 
missile over his head, girl-fashion! Contempt 
could hardly go further than the use of that 
compound epithet; and it was an article of his 
faith entirely-beyond cavil that the stone which 
slew Goliath was not thrown girl-fashion ! 

Mis’ Muxum is no longer its tenant, but the 
house is stil) standing; and I look out upon it 
now across the little rill singing its delightfully 
monotonous song before the window and see 
the great chimneys, steep roof and century- 
stained walls of the farm-house, where it stands 
in a meadow around which our river circles. 
It is something unique by tue side of our mod- 
ern, smart architecture; so much so that we 
may pause for a second look at it. 

But in any country except one celebrating 
the completion of its first century the house 
would not be considered ancient. It is peculiar 
in its style and construction, and is one ot the 

very few specimens of architecture left to us of 
that home-like, old-country fashion which the 
Hollander settlers of New York. brought with 
them. Those who came to tiis*valley of the 
Webutook were largely Huguenots, as the still 
lingering French names attest. This house was 
built by one of them some years before the 
Revolution; a fact conspicuously manifest from 
an inscription formed of dark-colored bricks ar- 
ranged across the wall of one of the gables. 
The large characters occupy the vacant spaces 
between the narrow, arched windows, upon each 
side of the huge chimney— 

“J M DL 1761"— 

which, saith tradition, stands for John and 
Mary De la Mater. We hear of no woman’s 
rights conventions having been held in the prim- 
itive quietude of our valley in those days; but 
surely this quaint-lettered gable testifies to no | 
insignificant position of woman in the house- 
hold. 

In a high-perched chamber of this picturesque 
gable — whose window between two of these 
huge letters had the appearance, to my fancy, 
of a small boy getting elbowed out of the way 
by a couple of strapping fellows—Mis’ Muxum 
was domiciled. She lived there entirely alone 
many years, a tenant-at-will—at her own will, 
however, and paid my father no rent. The 
greater part of the house was unoccupied; and 
the great rooms, with their low ceilings sup- 
ported by enormous sleepers, and with their 
wide Dutch fireplaces which had been so cheer- 
ful in the olden time, were now so desolate, 
was it strange that the old house was haunted? 
There is the most unimpeachable testimony 
that it is so, even to this prosaic day! But its 
shadowy viSitants must, at the time of which I 
am speaking, have been quite inoffensive; for 
it is certain that they never frightened the soli- 
tary dame in her chamber, nor were they ever 
known to distur) the midday s!umbers of Noah, 
the fat shoemaker, who nodded by the hour on 
his low bench in his little shop partioned off in 
a corner by the oven in one of the great rooms. 
His family occupied a remote win. 

Iwas deputed on many an errand to Mis’ 
Muxum. Sometimes it was a basket of dry 
kindlings with which to add to the dense smoke 
of her room; for the flue of her fireplace 
seemed always to discharge downward; but 
more often it was some savory dish steaming 
But 
there was always -a feeling of awkwardness with 


from our own table, or pudding, or pie. 


me on these commissions; though no being in | 
the world was less calculated to awaken awe 
and dread in any mortal’s breast than good, 
kind-hearted Mis’ Muxum. But I was an un- 
usually bashful fellow; and the mere occasion 
of entering another's house — the oppressive 
pause, and awaiting to hear my errand, all the 
dreadtul initiative thrown upon me—oh! how 
should I get through it? No candidate for pre- 
sentation at court was ever in more anxiety. I 
would. get my mother to teach me, word for | 
word, the proper form of address—the etiquette, 





as it were, of the ceremony. And she was one 
of those mothers—whose name is ever a fra- 
grance inthe memory of their children !—that 
could enter at once into all such unreasonable 
whims and fancies of her children. 
just how they felt. 


She knew 
So, instead ef chiding me 


for my childishness, she would say: ‘Myron, |J4 





my boy, you can hold the plate in your hand, 
just so, you see; and when she bids you comere 
in all you will have to say is: ‘Mis’ Wicca. | 
mother sends you this mince-pie, if you would 
like it." That is easy enough, isn't it?” 

Easy enough! 


the drama. 
reached the old house and groped through its | 


had clambered the long stairways up to ‘‘my | the present. 


lady’s chamber,” the utmost of my performances 





was to stand speechless in the doorway with the 


Darwin might say. 


the sun. 


ing figures of ‘‘1761.” 


from the golden fibers of that distaff. 


vived, indeed, the revolution, in which he was, 
His brother, Adoniram 
Maxim, was taken prisoner by the British and 
carried to Canada, and the thrilling adventures 
of which he was the hero form one of the most 
romantic tales of that war, and is graphically told 
in Gen. C. F. Sedgwick’s ‘‘History of Sharon.” 

Mis’ Muxum lingered to old age through a 
long widowhood of poverty. She retained the 
string of great gold-beads to the last—sole me- 
mento of those golden ‘‘better days” of ante- 
revolutiouary times, except her spinning-wheel, 
and I must add—for it is so conspicuous in all 
Mis’ 
Muxum held it as ‘‘the apple of her eye,” though 


perhaps, a soldier. 


my recollections of her—an ancient axe! 


she had been known to apply it occasionally 
a careful gingerly way upon her meager store 


faggots. It was never=a 


placed in my hands; and.it would have been a 
more intrepid boy than I was that would have 
dared to lay sacrilegious hands upon that choice 
polished old axe on which whe‘stone and grind- 
stone had eaten their ‘slow way during the long 
years till the edge threatened, at last, to disap- 
pear in the eye-hole of the helve? But the 
treasured souvenir was sometimes shown me 
with an impressive ceremony as something that 
had belonged to that almost pre-Adamite man— 


Mr. Muxum! 


But Mis’ Muxum has long rested from the toils 
and privations of her-earthly lot. 
years ago that she was last to be seen hovering 
about the windy passages and vacant rooms of 
the old Huguenot house. 
occupant. 
each end of the house, but at one of the gables 
the chimney-stack stood out almost separate 
from the building, and one of its great fireplaces 
and cavernous ovens faced out directly to the 
open field, for here there had once been a wing 
that had been torn down. 
tures that boyhood retained of Mis’ Muxum was 
of her form gliding about the rough butresses 
and arches of that quaint tower of brick and 
stone, for she would be in plain view from our 
windows across the brook and clover meadow. 
Her dress was of some long-past fading! home- 
spun, but on her head always shone a snowy 
cap of Jinen, and those gold-beads glistened in 
It was with that picturesque back- 
ground—of whose artistic appropriateness she 
was doubtless quite unconscious—that she ap- 
peared about her employment for many of the 
sunniest hours of the day, with bent form and 
slow, tremulous motions wielding that sacerdotal 
axe upon her faggots which she carefully stored 
under the shelter of the chimney. 

But the time came when she was no longer to 
be seen there, and the drone of the spinning- 
wheel was stilled forever in the ‘‘blue chamber,” 
as her child-visitors named the room at the top 
of the creaking stairs, whose arched window 
looked out to the river from between the strid- 
The blue chamber be- 
came suddenly vacant; but, even to this day, 
| her little foot-wheel stands there with its dis- 
taif wound with the countless webs of the spi- 
ders who are now the only spinners there. 


There was an outside chimney 





MISCELLANY. 


Birs oF Wispom. — Fear not when acting 


stly. 
Hard things are easy to a willing mind. 


How many people are busy in this world gath- 


ring a handful of thorns to sit upon! 


The every-day cares and duties which men 
| call drudgery are the weights and counterpoises 
| of the clock of time, giving its pendulum a true 
| vibration, and its hands a regular motion, and 
But I kept nervously repeat-| when they cease to hang upon the wheels, the} My Ricuts.— 
ing my lesson—rchearsing my difficult part of | pendulum no longer swings, the hands no longer 


Che upshot was that when I had | ™ 


ove, the clock stands still.— Longfellow. 


In such an hour what remains? 


There have been frequent revivals in dramatic | Men march ‘mid mounds, ’mid moles, ’mid mur- | even 


show of ancient New England kitchens, and all 
manner of continental costumes, but do the 
maiden hands that essay the spinning-wheel and 
flaxen distaff to-day show aught of the old 
deftness and grace which only a lifetime of prac- 
tice could give? and our grandmothers and 
spinster aunts who are inveigled to assist in the 
pathetic ‘‘make-believe,” will it not be found 
that their hands have lost their cunning? 
Ihave seen only this quaint old dame thus 
picturesquely employed—Mis’ Muxum, the last 
of the spinners! I would fain have the charita- 
ble reader believe that I was born far within the 
bounds of this progressive nineteenth century, 
which will be made credible when I state that she 
had preserved the art many years after ail other 
wheels of that kind had been silent forever in 
ourvalley. She was a survival, indeed, as Mr. 
But, seeing her, one might 
easily imagine that the buxom maidena of con- 
tinental days could never have looked more be- 
witching than when thus employed. 
more felicitous situation for sober wooing or 
light coquetry ! 

In brilliant petticoat and short-gown (those 
self same, wonderful gold-beads encircling her 
slim white neck), the rose on her cheek, and 
her flowing tresses in dark contrast to the foamy 
wisp of flax upon the distaff which her supple 
fingers commanded as if by magic, perchance 
it was thus that ‘‘a rare and radiant maiden” 
won the heart of young Muxum in the old days 
of the great revolution; and thus, while the 
little wheel buzzed under the elastic pressure 
of her foot, she spun the thread of her life! 
But it was a dark threaJ, mostly, that was spun 
He sur- 


What 


derous mines, 


trade. 


every house asa gridiron or 


the house. 


bunches. 


W. Chadwick. )— 


Now noisy, noxious numbers notice raught 
Of outward obstacles opposing ought, 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 
Quite quaking quickly quarter, quarter quest, 
Ransom returns, religious right resounds, 
Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds 
Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine! 

Vanish vain victory! vanish victory vain! 
Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcorme were 
Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere? 

Yield ye, youths! ye yeoman, yield your yell! 
Zeno’s Zarpatus! Zoroaster’s zeal, 

And all attracting—arms against appeal. 


Extinct New Encianp Inposrries.—Half 
a century ago bellows-making was a thriving 
Every house had its pair of bellows, 
and in every well-furnished mansion there was 
hung a pair by the side of every fireplace. 
Ipswich, in Massachusetts, acquired quite a no- 
toriety over all New England for the elegant 
and substantial articles of the kind it produced. 
But as stoves and grates took the place of open 
fireplaces, and as coal was substituted for wood, 
the demand for bellows diminished until the 
business as a separate trade quite died out. The 
same is true of flint-cutting. Flints were once 
necessary, not only for firearms, but for tinder- 
boxes, and a tinder-box was as necessary for 
Every 
one who looks to childhood of forty odd years 
ago must remember the cold winter mornings, 
when the persistent crack of the flint against 
the hard steel sent up from the kitchen an odor 
of igniting tinder and sulphur, which pervaded 
I have no more idea of what be- 
came of the flint-producers than of the old man 
of sorrowful memories who, three or four times 
a week, called at our door with brimstone- 
matches for sale, at one cent the half-dozen 
Both have been as completely ban- 
ished from England and New England as have 
the red Indians and the Druids.— Toledo Blade. 


a skillet. 


“His Compassions Fait Nor.”—(By John 


The farmer chides the tardy spring, 
The sun withholds his wonted ray, 
The days are dull and cold and gray, 


his auditors and compel attention by his person 
ality, so that they were carried away by his en 


did not, at least, 


which made him some enemies; if the claim 


‘New England department” and the offer to th 


him. 


for common folks. He never sneered at th 


people and pardoned criminals about him; ha 
immense faith in human nature; would hav 


great confidence, on the whole, in the one as i 
the other — Wm. S. Robinson. 


sit: The passage from Dover to Calais. 


justly refused to pay the driver. It wasn 


where he wanted to go. 
sound is 1092 feet per second; of a cannon bal 
faster. 


is considerably below zero. 


heavy epidermic deposits. 
sir, about the premises, a this year's towel ?” 
giving his account of the affair. 


and wiped his jaw. Just then his dog can 


along, and I hit him again.” 
“No, yer honor, hit Dennis. 





He got a habit of domineering, after a while, | keep so much money about me. 


unfortunate; rather liked to have bailed-out 


taken the hand of slaveholder and rebel as well 
Nas of slave and loyal volunteer, and with as 


Wirt, Humor anp PLEASANTRIES.—Sic Tran- 


The traveller who was driven to distraction, 


It is calculated that the average velocity of 


1544 feet. A rifle ball must travel very much 
By which it will appear that the chance 
ot dodging a stray shot after hearing the report 


A gentleman travelling in Ohio, some years 
ago, turned in at a country tavern for dinner. 
The bar-room was garnished with a dirty wash- 
basin, a piece of soap the size of a lozenge, and 
a square yard of crash dimly visible through 
Having slightly 
washed, the traveller eye! the rag doubtfully, 
and then asked the proprietor, ‘*Haven’t you, 


A certain witness, in an action for assault 
and battery, mixed things up considerably in 
After relating 
how Dennis came to him and struck him, he 
proceeded: ‘‘So, yer honor, I just hauled off 


“Hit the dog?” 
And then I up 


very pleasant to witness. He would fix | another inspection was made and Milord agreed 


-|totakethem. The jeweller was deligkted. He 
-| thought it would be best to ask if he should 


ergy and enthusiasm, and, if they did not assent, | send them round that evening, but he received 


I must draw 


| upon my bankers in London. I will give you 


of the State were not immediately attended to | 500 francs to close the business, and the jewels 
at Washington he pitched into the Senators and | you can deliver against cash in the course of 
Representatives, scolded about Sumner, sneered | next week.” The deposit was paid, and the 
at Wilson, damned Butler, never forgiving the | jeweller satisfied beyond a doubt that he was 


e | dealing with a most perfect gentleman. Eight 


governor of Maryland. He was an excellent | days after he was requested to call the same 
hater of all men who thwarted or tried to thwart 
But there was no bound to his sympathy 


morning at eleven and bring the diamonds, for 
which he would be paid. He arrived at the mo- 
e| ment and found his customer in his dressing- 
gown, sitting alone at the set of drawers re- 
d | ferred to, a front flap of which turned down so 
ej} as to form a writing-table. The jeweller ad- 
vanced respectfully, and laid the casket open on 
the flap in question. ‘‘Milord” just examined 
n| the jewels, remarked that of course he did not 
wish his daughter to know anything of the trans- 
action at present, and then proceeded to take 
out a large handful of beautiful crisp notes. 
At that moment the door opened, and in bound- 
ed the young lady in question, as the jeweller 
afterward said, ‘‘just like a golden fawn.” Noth- 
ing was more natural than that Milord should 
cluse up the flap, and ask the young lady to go 
away, as he wished to bealone. But she wasa 
spoiled child, and would have her own way. 
She had come to tell ‘‘papa” that the tailor was 
waiting for him in the next room and he must 
go,-and that she was quite sure the jeweller 
would like her company better than his; be- 
sides she had a locket she could not open, and 
the jeweller must help her. The jeweller was 
not proof against the playful charms of the 
young lady; he saw his goods safe, not exactly 
under his eyes, but next doortoit. So he beg- 
ged her father to go, and he would wait. ‘‘Mi- 
lord” left the room, and the poor dupe enjoyed 
half an hour of delightful flirtation with the 
young lady. There was something very win- 
ning in her ways, and then she was a young 
bride. The time passed ‘ike a dream, and at 
last the young lady passed off to fo and hurry 
her father. The jeweller sat in meditation; 
his thoughts were at first all engrossed with the 
sweet girl who had just left. Then he began to 
wonder how long his customer would be absent. 
Then he went and tried the flap of the drawer. It 


t 


ne 
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ay ELECTRICITY 


make immediate objection. | a perfectly straightforward answer: “Ido nt} FOR THE MILLION. AN 





world of medicine. 


Price, 25 cents. 


No shadow doth the maple fling. 


wid a stun and throwed it at him, and it rolted 


ah! never, indeed— 


It was many 


She was often the sole 


From snow-clad peaks and icy main 
The north wind cometh wet and chill, 
And evermore the clouds distil 

The hoarded treasure of the rain. 

But still, O miracle of good! 
The crocus springs, the violets peep, 
The straggling vines begin to creep, 

The dandelion gilds the sod. 

The rain may fall in constan' showers, 
The south wind tarry on its way ; 
But through the night and through the day 

Advance the summer’s fragrant hours. 

And though the north wind force him back, 


in The song-bird hurries from the South 
of With summer’s music in his mouth, 


And studs with songs his airy track. 

What then, my soul, if thou must know 
Thy days of darkness, gloom and cold, 
If joy its ruddy beams withhold, 

And grief compels my tears to flow? 

And what if, when with bended form 
I praise the gods for sorrows past, 
There ever comes a fiercer blast, 

And darker ruin of the storm? 

As tarry not the flowers of June 
For all the ill the heavens can do, 
And, to their inmost natures true, 

The birds rejoice in sweetest tune ; 

So, Father, shall it be with me; 

And whether winds blow foul or fair, 
Through want and woe, and toil and care, 

Still will I struggle up to thee; 

That, though my winter days be long, 
And brighter skies refuse to come, 
My life no less may sweetly bloom, 

at} And none the less be full of song. 


Tue Lessons oF a Lire.—In December, 


him over and over.” 
nis ?” 
and hit me again.” 
nis. 
legs and run off.” 


“The 


“Denn 


back at you?” 


he isn’t hurt any at all.” 


“The dog, yer honor.” 


ed to her hair. 


**So you're for sale, eh?” 


that price.” 


lyn, as ‘‘Cheap—only $25. 


to indulge in.” 


mean?” she answered indignantly. 
only I see you labeled as ‘Cheap—only $25,’ 
and I was thinking of taking half-a-dozen at 
All of a sudden she thought of bd 
those curls, and turning to the mirror, there, 
sure enough, dangled the tag which the stupid 
clerk had forgot to remove, and which had ad- 
vertised her, down Broadway and over to Brook- 


“Threw a stone at Den- 
“At the dog, yer honor; and he got up 
“No; Den- 
And wid that he stuck his tail betwixt his 
‘*No; the dog. 
And when he came back at me he got me down 
and pounded me, yer honor.” 


dog?” 


is?” 


If the ladies will wear rats, and puffe, and 
twists, and braids, and other deceptive hirsute 
jiggers, they must now-and-then expect a joke 
to be played upon them. Rather a serious one 
it was with a friend, who, passing a hair-dress- 
er’s, was struck with a beautiful set of curls 
marked, ‘‘Cheap—only $25. 
store, made the purchase, and had them adjust- 
The clerk's attention being sud- 
denly diverted, she laid down her money and 
started homeward, walking down Broadway, 
and thence over to Brooklyn. 
cost her at home was her husband, who said, 
“Why, what do y 
“Nothing; 


Ladies, beware 


Tae Feminine Evement in LItTeERATURE.— 
Charles Reade says of one of his characters: 
‘‘She was not a good singer, but she sang with 
an inspiration such as good singers rarely dare 
It is always an anxious ques- 


“The dog came 
“No; Dennis, yer honor, and 
‘Who isn’t hurt?” 


” She entered the 


The first to ac- 


An 


And one of the pic- 


You ask bitterly, like Pontius Plate, What 
is truth? 
dark passages and wide, unoccupied rooms, and | reply, Obedience. Leave those thoughts for 
Act—be merciful and gentle— 
honest; force yourself to abound in little ser- 
vices; be true to the duty that you know. That | 
; must be right, whatever else is uncertain. 
dish extended at arm's-length—motionless as | by all the laws of the human heart, by the word | 


the famous Belvidere statue in similar attitude ; of God, you shall not be left to doubt.— #7. W. 


but with an expression as different, I imagine, 
from the lotty detiance of that proud Grecian | 
figure as could well 


be! But fortunately— 


should Mis* Muxum, with artistic intent, wish | 


to study its expression under my profound emo- 
r ! 


tions—my face would be quite concealed by the 
frowsy rim of my palm-leaf hat. But, the ice | 
once broken, there was no further awkwardnesa 
between such good friends as Mis’ Muxum and! 
myself. ; | 
Perhaps, when I entered, her rheumatic form | 
was bent over the hearth between the ‘andirons, | 
where she sought with feeble breath to revive | 
the sulky flame; and it would be some minutes | 
before she could rise and command her shaky | 
hands sutticiently to take my little oilering. | 
But this was seeing the picturesque dame some- 
what ata disadvantage. | 
When I found her at her spinning-wheel— 
ah! then it was that poor old Mis’ Muxum was vl 
seen in a truly arustie light. 


seemed 


The rheumati¢m 
to vanish by magic, and the palsy-like 
tremblings, when she sat down to perform on 
that. musical instrument! How vivid is. still | M 
before me her weird-looking, wrinkled face, 
framed in the enormous ruffle of her linen cap! xa 
and IT could easily fancy she was like that old 2 
woman in the room at the top of the tower 
whose spindle, pricking’the finger of beautiful 
Briar Rose, watted her and the whole buzzing 
life of the castle into a hundred years’ sleep! &" 
But her kindly black eves were still bright, and of 
they glittered like thestring of great gold-beads t 


about her neck, without which ornament she 


did so while in the States. 


obertson. 


Au-p Lane Syne.—( By John W. Chadwick. ) 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all— 

A song of those who answer not 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who waik with us no more. 

‘Tis hard to take the burden up 
When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy oi lite, 
They softened every frown; 

But, oh, ‘tis good to think of them 
When we are tempted sore! 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more! 

More home-like seems the vast unknown, 

/ Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare ; 


’ They cannot be where God is not, 


On any sea or shore; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God forevermore. 


Tue Sone oF “KatHtren Mavocrneen.”— | 


lle. Titiens sang recently at the Guildhall, 


ve the well-known song “Kathleen Mavour- 
en.” The author ot **Kathleen Mavourneen” 


He lett 
Exactly 


1 


across. 
party reached church late. 


kept behind. 


family and a wretched burden 


ful and intelligent. 





used for good. 
to read and to study. 


tunities were extended to him. 


ries. 


earning his support. 


medal. 


first sight absolutely hopeless. 


Ledger. 








1845, in the department of the Vosges, Xavier 
Thiriat, a boy of ten, accompanied four young 
girls of about the same age to the church. 
They had to cross a brook, over which was 
placed a single loose plank. The boy crossed 
safely, the first girl who attempted it fell in. 
The boy jumped in, pulled her out, and then, 
walking in the water, guided each of the girls 
Some time was lost by this, and the 
Xavier, ashamed 
of being late, did not go up to the stove, but 
He reached home chilled, a dan- 
gerous disease followed, by which he was left a 
complete cripple for life; his only mode of mov- 
ing about was on hand and knees, so completely 
were his legs paralyzed and distorted. Coming 
of very poor people, there was every prospect 
that Thiriat would be a heavy charge to his 


to himself. I 


stead of this he reached manhood bright, cheer- 
Reading all the few books 
which he could lay hold of, he was soon the 
best-educated man in his district, and rapidly 
acquired extensive influence, which was always 
He induced the young people 
Some contributions to 
the local newspaper, the Echo des Vosges, at- 
tracted attention and made him known, the re- 
sult of which was that further intellectual oppor- 
He male him- 
self a good botanist, meteorologist and geolo- 
gist, instructed others in these branches, and 
procured the foundation of several local libra- 
He could not, however, be satisfied with- 
out achieving his complete independence and 
He obtained the position 
of manager of the telegraph at a neighboring 
town, was made secretary to the Mayor, be- 
came a favorite correspondent of several agri- 
cenltural papers, and received the highest reward 
of the French ‘‘Franklin Society"—its gold 
All this was accomplished by native 
force of character and strong religious feeling, 
under circumstances not merely adverse, but at 
A horrible de- 
formity, intense suffering, absence of instruc- 
tion, crushing poverty—all these disabilities 
were overcome unaided, and this ignorant and 
crippled lad made himself the light, intellectual 
and moral, of his whole district.— Philadelphia 


H “I've all the rights [ want; 


| Don't talk to me of the suffrage plan— 
The wrongs to woman—the rights to man; 
I No taste have I for such idle tales; 


Said Madame Lee 
To Madame Key. 


Of which her husband had died 


In sadness see 
Poor Widow Lee. 





| No more than this can be given 
| Nor this to deed, 


My atock of happiness never fails; 
With children, husband and guests that come, 
I find employment enough at home,” 


Before the Probate Judge 
In sable mourning a suppliant stands, 
To seek her rights in the spacious lands 


possessed ; 


For powers of guardian she makes request; 
This God-made guardian of children three, 
A man-made guardian now must be; 


And thus the judge decrees: 
‘‘No ready funds seem betore the court, 
So none [ give for your own support. 
Your |t.usband’s wealth was in real estate, 
So this must be (says the law) your fate: 
To hold ‘one-third tor your natural life,’ 


the wifte— 


strictions of advancing artistic knowledge. 


work is not worth doing. There is a commo 


or two characters, the fire is not there. It is 


there is an element of swift inspiration an 
N-! the world. George Sand has shown that ther 


literature without losing one pulsation of th 


fresh life. In our own country some of th 


emotion into vases of almost perfect form. Suc 
poems are the ‘‘Burnt Ships” of ‘H. H.,” an 
the ‘‘Landlocked” of Celia Thaxter. 


teach them to adapt themselves to the form. 
speaking also. An external training is desira 


who has tried to renounce her sex's gift of en 
thusiasm and to convert herself into that ‘‘cold 


highest symbol of human intellect. 
is pone the worse for having a background o 


legs. 
get, and it seems a pity to let any of them gc 
into a state of atrophy for want of use. 


given by women of genius who simply exercisec 


of systematic intellect and trained thought. 


eration which read Bettine Brentano. 


the **Rochus-chapel” to which she used to climb, 
the line ot willows beneath which the beautiful 
; Gunderode lay dead, and the long hill (Ostein) 





| up which Bettine ran in her despair after hear- | 8408). 


ing of her friend’s suicide. 


tion for an artist in every department, how far 
inspiration can be retained amid the just re- 
The 
restrictions are needed for high and permanent 
work; yet without the fire of inspiration the 


criticism on George Eliot’s ‘Daniel Deronda,” 
for instance, that, except in the treatment of one 


curious fact, and one hardly creditable to men, 
as such, that the easiest way to explain this is 
to attribute the loss to the influence of a man, 
and to think that a rather dull husband may 


have had a han the novel. 
We all have impression, I suppose, that 
glowing enthusiasm which is the proper birth- 


right of woman, and which should make part of 
every contribution of hers to the literature of 


may be a lifelong advance in technical skill in 


original ardor; and Rosa Bonheur has shown, 
in her own path, the same perennial fountain of 


most perfect poems yet produced are by women 
who have poured the very wine of thought and 


Every 
one who observes the literary work of dawning 
minds must have found that the sense of form 
can be as readily calied forth in women as in 
men; but that while women have generally to 
learn to repress exuberance and confine them- 
selves to the form, the thing needed with men 
is, more commonly, to make them flexible and 


And what is true of writing is true of public 


ble; but I always dislike to heara woman speak 


clear logic-engine” which Huxley thinks the 
Enthusiasm 


strong sense; but to substitute mere good sense 
for enthusiasm is as if a bird should rerounce 
its birthright of flight because it also possesses 
To be sure the ostrich has done this, but 
the result is not, on the whole, becoming. We 
need all the means of truth and light we can 


It is worth remembering what delight has been 


their inherited power of enthusiasm and expres- 
sion, and were quite without even the pretence 
[| and punishments; our government ought to be 
am glad, for instance, that I grew up in a gen- 
So in- 
separably are her delightful reveries bound up 
with all my early associations that among all 
the beauties and memories of the Rhine there y J 
was to me nothing quite so memorable as to | he made a speech of acceptance, in which he 
pass the haunts of Bettine, to see from the river | 8aid: ‘‘Here, wrapped about my left arm, you 
the very house at Rudesheim where she wrote 


was ‘‘allright;” it was locked. So he sat down 
and mused again. After some three hvurs he 
began to think that he must be forgotten. So 
he rang the bell and requested the waiter to just 
remind ‘‘Milord” that he was waiting, but to do 
it very politely. The waiter replied that Milord 
and the Signorina had gone out an hour ago. 
There was nothing to do but to wait, and wait 
he did. Neither returned. Table d'hote passed, 
and, although the poor man began to have a 
presentiment that something was wrong, the 
landlord was consulted, but was sure that his 
guest was a real gentleman, whose only fault 
was forgetfulness. So again he waited until 
past the small hours of the night. At early 
morning the landlord again returned, and he 
also began to think the case suspicious. The 
jeweller was furious. He made a dash at the 
drawers, and with the aid of a poker broke open 
the flap. His next move was to take the casket. 
He thrust his head into the compartment, and 
sank back into the arm-chair. He saw nothing 
before him but a square open void leading into 
the set of drawers in the next room. 
lord did likewise, and so did the waiters. Then 
they sat and looked at each other, and at last 
ordered restoratives for the jeweller, who had 
fainted. 


ou 








EnsiGn STEBBINGS, THE PoLiTICAL TRIMMER. 
In the old Stebhings mansion, which still adorns 


his grandfather, Septimius Stebbings, ‘‘shielded 
from obnoxious atmospheric influence,” the ju- 
venile Jehiel Stebbings was born. Old Moloch 
Stebbings, his father, was one of nature’s noble- 
men, and the Buinsteads, from whom the En- 
sign is descended maternally, were always a 
glorious family. The Stebbings mansion has a 
gambrel roof, and there is no perceptible under- 
pinning—as who should say, What need has the 
family of Stebbings of underpinning? The 
front entry was ‘‘adorned by a picture of the 
battle of Blenheim,” done by the village painter 
and called a ‘‘iilchrist.” ‘Often did his won- 
n| dering mother find Jehiel standing in silent ad- 
miration before that work of art contemplating 
the fray” with those emotions which are pecu- 
a| liar to the embryo soldier. ‘That picture did 
much to form the character of our presidential 
nominee, for as he grew older he developed a 
great desire for military glory, and at an early 
age joined the Spunkville Light Infantry (called 
the S. L. I.’s) and very soon became their 
ensign and commander. In 1852, at the *‘Con- 
q| vention in Saugus,” he received the nomina- 
tion for President in opposition to two other reg- 
ular candidates. This convention was packed, 
and the nomination was by acclamation, for his 
e | friends had followed his advice given in a letter 
written by him to the convention, and read by 
The letter 


! 


e| Brevet Gen. Tompion, his voucher. 
reads :— 
“IT wish for the office of president, and if I 
e | obtain it I shall reward my triends and punish 
my enemies.. Every member of the Saugus 
convention who votes for me shall receive either 
h | @ postoffice or a place in the collection of cus- 
qa|toms. I would advise that you refuse a seat in 
the convention to every man who is not en- 
rolled either in the army or navy of the United 
tates. Yours strategically, 

EnsIGN STEBBINGS.” 
The following plattorm was then adopted 
without a dissenting voice :— 
Article 1. The constitution of the United 
States is that which constitutes. 
2. The Army and Navy constitutes us a free 
people; therefure— 
3. The Army and Navy are the constitution. 
4. The President swears to support the con- 
stitution, 1. e. the Army and Navy; therefore, 
to do so understandingly, the President ought to 
be a military man. 
5. Ensign Jeliel Stebbings is a military man; 
f| it follows that he ought to be and must be Pres- 
ident. 
6. Executive patronage is a power to be used 
only tor a wise purpose; to do this requires a 
wise man; Ensign Stebbings is a wise man, 
therefore ought to wield executive patronage— 
in other words he must be President. In fact, 
)| from whatever point we start, we are driven to 
the same conclusion irresistibly. 
7. Itis of no use to oppose the irresistible. 
j | All other candidates should of course withdraw 
from the contest. 
8. Governments are maintained by rewards 


? 


maintained; therefore Ensign Stebbings will re- 
ward his friends and punish his enemies. 

” * * * * 
14. Ensign Stebbings—he must be elected. 
At the ratification meeting held in Spunkville, 


see the flag which I bore, and as I bore it from 
the Alamo, and as I flashed it in the eyes of the 
British soldiers at the Aroostook” (he had been 
twitted with running from the enemies’ wooden 


the top,” she writes, ‘‘my breath was gone, and | independent nation, I would like to know what 


There lay the splendid Rhine, with his emerald 


either side; then I asked myself if time would 
not wear out my loss, and then I resolved to 


and I have heard of Russia leather and law calf, 





national glory. Where I put my foot there I 


| stand. 


The land- 


the village of Spunkville, and where once dwelt 


“Tf this is not enough to qualify a man | © 
“When I came to | to become President of a great, free, warlike and | lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
i adequate rate of premium; and, 
my head burned; I had far outstripped the rest. is? (Applause.) I have heard of Ptchoula, | 2da—By the maintenance of an ample reserve tund. 


Place. 


dec2 


In the market. 


ELECTRIC BATTERY FOR 


25 CENTS. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER 


CURES PAINS AND ACHES. 


It equalizes the Circulation. 

It subdues Inflammatory Action. 
It cures Ruptures and Strains. 

It removes i 
It cures Kidney Complaint. 

It strengthens the Muscles. 

It cures Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
It relaxes Stiffened Cords. 

It cures Nervous Shocks. 

Itis invaluable in Paralysis. 


ain and Soreness. 


It cures Inflammation of the Liver. 
Itremoves Nervous Pains. 

It cures Spinal Weakness. 

It is Grateful and Soothing. 

It cures Epilepsy or Fits. 

It is safe, Reliable and Economical. 
It is prescribed by Physicians. 

It is endorsed by Electricians. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER 


Is warranted, on the reputation of Dr. Collins, its in- 
ventor, an old physician, to be the best plaster in the 
1 : The union of the two great med- 
ical agents, viz.. Electricity and Medical Gums 
and Essences, fully justifies the claim, and entitles 
this remedy to rank toremost ameng all curative com- 
pounds for all external Aches and Pains. 





POPULAR 


ne line of 


besides their staple assortment of 


Choice Furniture! 


Allat least ten per cent, less than any other house in 
Bosion! 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 


dec30 


ART-STORE. 
Importers and Dealez 


At wholesale and retail. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
c2 


REAL ESTATE. 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boson. 


ANNUAL SALE 


—OF— 


SHOP-WORN 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Will Commence Monday, Jan. 15, 


THEO. H. BELL, 


311 Washington Street 


Opp. Old South Church, 


i Sold by all Druggists, and sent on 
receipt of 25 cents for one, $1.25 for six, or 82.25 for 
twelve, carefully wrapped and wirranted, by WEEKS 


& POTTER, Proprietors, Boston. feb24 


WINTER AND SPRING, 187! 


SOUTHER & HOOPER, 


Furniture Warerooms 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMAREKET SQUARE, 


desire to notify the public that they have placed in 
stock an unusually 


DESKS, BOOK-CASES, PEDESTALS, 
EASELS, MUSIC-RACKS, CABINETS, 
EASY, RECLINING & SMOKING-CHAIRS, 
FANCY TOWEL-RACKS, Etc., Ete. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 


janl Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


$.P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


t} 


OR 1877! 


“The Commonweaith’ 
NEWSPAPER 


ive members of the community, interested in 


England. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE, Mrs. STONE, GANNETT, and t! 


in systematic and methodical form. 


As hitherto THE COMMONWEALTH will be a fir 


the attention and respect of the community. 
try to be bright; to enliven every home; to be cor 
prehensive, concise and laconic; holding to the har 
money faith, honor among politicians, integri 
everywhere, and unlimited contempt for pharisais 
and humbuggery in general 
as hitherto, only much more 80, as time and opport 
nity are given us for more successfully working 0 
our plans. 


“PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Our newspaper brethren are quick to di tect a goc 
journal, and therefore we quote a word or two fro 


the uniform quality of their commendations. 


will seek, during the ensuing year, more than ever, to 
secure a welcome from the intelligent and progress- 


The Advanced Thought of New| 


The best sayings of EMERSON, PHILLIPS, ALCOTT, 
WEISS, Wa8SsON, HIGGINSON, ConwAY, Mrs. HOWE, 


other forerunners of opinion and conviction, will be | 
gathered up and presented as soon as uttered, and | 


The brave and satisfying discourses of Rev. M.J. 
SAVAGE will contigue to be a feature of the paper. 


supporter ot Republican politics, an index of literary 
development, a friend to woman-suffrage, temper- 
ance, labor-reform, and all elevating causes that ask 
It wil 


In a word, it will be, 


a few of them upon **THE COMMONWEALTH” to show 


| Union Safe 1 eposi 


’ 


VAULTS, 


40 State Street, Boston. 
1868, 


ESTABLISHED JAN. 1, 


ae@-The favorable position, solid construc- 





gi | tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 


ed by an expericnce of nine years, combine 
to render these vaults and safes secure from 
‘the attacks of burglars or the inroads of 
fire. 
m aoe oe 
SAFES TO RENT at from Ten to One Hun- 
dred Dollars. 
SPECIAL DEPOSITS of Stocks, Bonds and 


other Valuables received. 
m- 


rd COLLECTION REMITTANCE of Ine 


ty | terest and Dividends attended to. 


and 


™) INTEREST allowed on Deposits of Money, 

subject to Check at Sight. 

u- 

ut Office hours from 9 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock. 
HENRY LEE, Manager, 
GEO. C. LEE, Sub-Manager. 

WILLIAM MINOT, 

FRANCIS V. BALCH 


al i — 


“a 235.000. 


Solicitors. 


eee eo 


— I do not believe you have a reader who appreciates 


The Boston Journal says—and in so doing but her- 
alds the universal encomium :— 

The Commonwealth has always been a neat-looking. 
well made up,’ high-toned, enterprising weekly, ac- 
ceptable in the family and exerting a good influence 
on the public; and we are glad to see that it is likely 
to at least double its present years in prosy erity. 


Zion’s Heral@of the Methodist persuasion, re- 
marks for the religious brotherhood :— 

The Commonwealth is one of the handsomest news- 
papers, mechanically, that comes to our office. [t= 
editor tills its pages with an admirable variety of lit- 
erary miscellany. His leaders are usually pointed 
and wholesome comments and criticisms upon the 
events of the hour. Every department of the paper 
is conducted with admirable fairness and ability. 


The Salem Gazette, an excellent representative of 
the interior State journals, adds these comments :— 

The Commonwealth is a well-edited paper, and in- 
teresting both as regards its original and selected 
matter. It was originally started as a jclitical organ, 
understood to express the views of a ccterie of men 
of “advanced” views in politics. Like al! such special 
organs, however, it became a burden to, and a tax 
upon, its owners. It was a species of property otf 
which the more a man owned the poorer he might be 
said to be. In this condition Mr. Slack took it. re- 
lieving those responsible for its existence of a bur- 
den; and for years he has conducted it upon business 
principles and with general fairness and ability, till 
now it is a well established and paying newspaper, 
and welcomed every week by a handsome list of sub- 
scribers. 

But the constant readers of a journal are, perhaps, 
the best judges of its merits. They know, certainly, 
what suits them. The following is an extract trom a 
leiter of a reader in old Plymouth—grand ground 
for appreciation of independence and right senti- 
ment. It is only a sample of many we might quote, 


were we desirious of extending such encomiums :— 
your excellent journal better than myselt. Indeed. 


it is our pride to recommend it to eur large circle ot 
friends as by far the best and most real paper in the 


TRAVELERS 


READ AND HEED 





THE LESSON FROM 
ASHTABULA! 


Eight of the victims of this terrible catastrophe, on 
one of the best-equipped and managed railroads in 
the United states, were insured against accidents in 
the 


TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD. 





LOUIS J. BARNARD, Buffalo........+--+- $5000 
HENRY WAGNER, Syracuse. ............- 5000 
BOYD L. RUSSELL, Auburn, N. Y.....06-- 5000 
LEVI W. HART, Akron, Ohio...........006- 5000 
Mr. HART had also a Life Policy for.....-+ 3000 
SILAS H. MERRILL, Dayton, N. Y......-.- 5000 
JONATHAN RICE, Lowell, Mass......e-00 4000 
G. A. PURINGTON, Buffalo... ......eeceeeees 2000 
F. W. MARVIN, Buflalo.......ccccccccccccces 1000 

Total, so fur as KNOWN.,.....00 ceeeeee $35,000 


Mr. Barnard’s Accident Policy was written only 
two hours before his departure on the ill-fated train, 
and cost $37.50. 

Accident insurance, procured by the timely invest- 
ment of a very little money, brings inc aleulable re- 
lief t) the |ereaved and suffering in case of fatal cas- 
ualty or bodily injury. 

THE TRAVELERS has paid in Cash Benefits to 
Accident Policy-holders, 


$B2,500,000. 


country, and I know we have sent you many su 
scribers. You manage to put into it every week ¢ 
the life of the tountry, and are always on the rg 
side. Iam sure it would be a real calamity to lo 
your Commonwealth. 


rT) 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
is published every SATURDAY MORNING, at 
30 FRANKLIN STREET, COR. HAWLE 


(a few doors from Washington street). 


TERMS : 


age prepaid by the publishers.) 


CHARLES W.. SLACK & SON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Tariff of Fares | 3 


now in effect. 











wealth, 








LRBGING.occsicccccccccccce 


Whate’er your need.” 
‘*This all the right I have!” 


| With aching heart she makes haste to go. 
| To Madame Key she unfolds her woe. 
| **These lands were earned by our mutual toil. 


| Without my aid nota 


| Became a part of our fair domain. 


foot of soil 


enable me to master.” | 
It is hard to find a German, in these days, 
who will speak with any patience of Bettine; 


raise myself above grief, for it seemed to me | Ple is bound to triumph. — 
unworthy to utter pain which the future would | ¢ivilization are always stained with human gore, | agents in any city or town of importance. 
for from the earliest conflict until now the foot- 


but, afterall, the universe would have been poor the battle-field: of the next. 


without one such person in it, and I hope I never | then, for the suffrages of the people.” 
The Ensign’s letter to the Mayor of Sacarap, ! 


steps of her progress through the ages have 
been from the battle-fields of one generation to | JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
I offer myself, | 


INSURANCE. 


THE 


BOSTON. 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


The Company has reached its present prosperuus 
ondition by— 


The market price of the securities of which the 
island gems; there I saw the streams descend- but, gentlemen, I am of opinion that the smell | fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
ing to him on every side, and the rich, peaceful | Of gunpowder is the true presidential perfume. | Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
towns, on either bank, and the blessed lands on | My opinion is that military glory is the only true | capital, as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
I represent a principle, and that princi- | Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
Phe India Rubbers of | sears, apply at the office of the Company or of its 





Secretary. 
| JOHN HOMANS, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


DWIGHT “OSTER, 
Counsel, 
W.C,. WRIGHT, 


| 
| 


ve ‘‘Kathleen” as an encore, the only time she. 


It excited a furore 
applause, and when it had subsided she was 


told that some man, presumed to be a lunatic, 
was fighting his way over the barriers from the 


was never seen | pit to the fles (it was in the Opera-house), say- 


That necklace of genuine gold-beads—which | 2 
seemed to me each ‘as large as a REE 
a wide space on the canvas which me mory paints iM 
of her, and I can never revive the picture of | 84 
Mis’ Muxum in that off house but that they ey 
dance before my eyes as brightly as they did co 
then when her form beat motion to her toot upon 
the treadle of the little spinning wheel, and her 
deft though bony fingers fed-off the gossamer 
fibres of flax that wreathed the distaff with all 
the 
piano. 


adroitness ot a clever performer on the 


Indeed. have our fair ladies of the cen- | 


ing he was determined to speak to Titiens. 


was the reply. 


The 
ima-donna told them to let him come in. On 
tering, he burst into tears, sobbing out: **O 
lle. Titiens, 1 never before heard my song 
ng as you have just sungit!” ‘Your song!” 
“Why, you are not Crouch, 
rely?” **T am, indeed,” rejoined the poor old 
mposer, “‘and I felt I must thank you myself.” 


Crouch had scraped together the $2 fora pit 
seat, little thinking to hear his now famous song 
made the mosttelling morceau of the night. 


A Piece or AttiteratTiON.—(By Rev. B. 


| Poulter, prebendary ot Winchester, England. )— 
An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 


tennial year any avcomplishment more difficult Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ; 


of acquirement, or more attractive, than spin- 
ning at a little foot-wheel ? 

Of those who gathered together in the various 
commemorative celebrations of the year—this 
era of steam-driven spinninz-jennies—how few 


i In 
among the younger portion, at least, have ever Ki 


Cossack commanders cannonading came, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. 
Every endeavor engineers essay 

For tame, for fortune—fighting, furious fray— 
Ganerals ‘gainst generals grapple; gracious God, ity than the rest, made a greater impression 
How honors heaven heroic hardihood! 


furiate, jndiscriminate in ill 
n Kill ki 











seen the 911 fashioned method of hand-spinning, | Labor low levels loftiest longest lines ; 





Ah, me! will ever the world grow sane?” 


| Thus Penury's face 
Mocks halt. the race. 


“*This all the right I have? 


| The right to labor from morn to 


charms, 


night, 


To rear my children in ways upright; 
And then, when vanished youth's strength and 


Plymouth (Eng.), and in response to an encore! To fall when aged within their arme, 


A poor dependent upon their aid; 


Now I enlist, 
A suffragist.” 
— Woman's Journal. 


Pare whole lifes : ie te 
was Mr. Croach, a Plymouth music master, who | oc aids od soa 
received for the copyright a £5 note. 
the town a quarter of a century ago. 
a year ago Mile. Titiens, being in New York, | 


Joun A. ANpREwW.—Certainly no man who 


ever lived here and attained high station ever 


had less regard for the ‘‘accidents” of a man 


than Andrew. He was greatest, 


it seems to me, 


as a broad, liberal, humane, sympathising man, 


rather than a statesman or a governor. 


have boasted a great deal about 


We 
Massachusetts 


in the war; but 1 don’t think we were in any 


respect above other loyal States. 
affairs werg not managed with 


Certainly our 
extraordinary 


: financial skill; but this was, of course, mainly 


kinsmen kindred kill! | speeches in his sonorous style, 


the tault of the legislature. 


Our volunteering, 


making allowance fer the comparative ecarcity 


ot available men here, was equal 
States, but not superior. 
in the field, and lost its men at 
this helped our claims a little. 


an inspirer of other men. 


abroad. 


He wasa preacher, first and last. ‘ . . 
would sit in his chair and dictate letters and | Just to inspect them. The price was only 400,- 
with a delight in | 900 francs. The inspection was made, but-no 
his own composition which was pardonable and | decision was come to that day. The next day 


to that of other 


The State was early | provided with bank-notes. The jeweller was | 


Baltimore, and 


The Governor, | : : 
however, was distinguished in this, that he was | tempt him; but at first his purchases were mod- 
He often went to! erate, though liberally paid for. oo 
Washington; his magnetism was great; Lincoln | a month the gentleman paid a visit alone, and, 
and Stanton and the generals liked him; he | after making another purchase, observed that 
could talk well and write well; he corresponded | his daughter was about to be married, and that 
with all sorts of people; he worked up ques- he thought of sending to Paris for a set of dia- 
tions, like that of the employment of colored | monds. > 
troops; he met other Northern governors, and, , Chance to slip through his fingers. 
being more of a man in expression and electric. | Most beautiful set in Europe, the property of a 


He 


shall grow too old to enjoy the flavor: of that 
cup of pure enthusiasm. 
at any rate, the privilege of woman, and I trust 
she will never consent to renounce her wings.— 
T. W. Higginson, in Woman's Journal. 


A GUILELESS JEWELLER. —Not long since a 
very gentlemanly-looking man, accompanied by 
his daughter, a good-looking young lady of 


four large boxes, containing two complete sets | 
of drawers, like those used by officers in camp. | 
They chose a saloon and two bedrooms, one of | 
which opened into the saloon. As soon as they | 
were settled these drawers were unpacked, and | 
one set was placed against the door in the sa- | 
loon, the other on the other side of the door in | 
the gentleman's bed-chamber, the door in ques- 
tion being (like most of those in continental 
hotels) very thin. For some time all went on 
very satisfactorily. The gentleman was not ex- 
travagant, but liberal, and was most particular 
in calling for his bill every week and paying it 
to the moment. Before he had been many days 
in the town he paid a visit to the principal jew- 
eller, and made some small purchases—in each 
case paying cash and showing that he was well 








| 


most anxious to press his new customer, and) 
brought out all kinds of beautiful articles to | 


At the end of 


The jeweller could not allow such a 
He had the 


| princess; he was sure that only a Milord Ing- 
| ese could buy them, and begged his customer 








That enthusiasm is, | 


on the liquor-law, made him immensely popular | 


jan6 


Actuary. 
tf 





'in Maine. In it he said ‘‘I AM IN FAVOR OFTHE, 


“*Xcameeting of the Shabbakin Seebbings Club CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 
| 


the following toast or sentiment was offered by, 
| the Hon. Eldad W. Mruppings, of Poplar Hill, | 
| Dedham: ‘‘To that gorgeous ensign of our re- 
| public, Ensign Stebbings !” 
Estimates of his political strength were takea | 


about eighteen summers, alighted at the chiet | in various towns aad States and sent to the Car. | 
hotel of the town. They gave themselves out} pet-Bag (his organ). One from Owl Hollow, , 
to be English, and had, among other luggage, | Indiana, read as follows :— 


Mr. Editor :—At a meeting of the citizens of 
this place at the postoffice, yesterday eve, a vote 
was taken for President, the result of which is | 


as follows :— 
Stebbings..... PEs os wigs wens nse eas 2 
ac sik KEE ao 2 ope RG Ao Owe 1 
pe OT Ae ae were mete oie ee es 0 
Majority for Stebbings .......... Ps | | 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.. 
NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO, 


OF NEW YORK. 


OF NEW YORK. 


OF BOSTON. 


Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


(a:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


dec2 





G. Wasuincton Gawkins, P. M 


But, in spite of the promises and efforts ot his QUINCY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


friends, there was a great falling-off of voting) 
force as election drew near. 
against him, and his doctrines, as in the case of 
Socrates and other eminent men, killed him, for 

his pretended supporters carried the principle | 
advocated in his famous saying about the Maine | 
liquor law to the ballot-box, and while believing | 
in him as a candidate they voted directly for his 


opponent, and the great Stebbings got absolutely | Surplus over re-imsurance, over $130,000 | 


no votes. He, however, had found out in sea- 


son how the thing was turning, and a few days | Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


before election sent the following despatch to | 
his friends, defining his position :— | 
SPUNKVILLE, Nov. 1, 
11.10 P. M. 
To mi friends :— : 
This ere is t» giv notis that i am not 


a candydate for the offiss of presiden. Yough No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies im every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presiden 
CHAS A.HOWLAND, Secretary. 

' Ang. 20. 1876. tf 


are all advysed to vought for Purse, hoo has 

promised to turn out old Scott and put me in 
Kommander in Cheef. 

Jeune, STepsines, Ensign. | 

W. S. Robinson, in Carpet- Bag, 1852. 


His teachings went FIRE 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
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Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1877...... oeeee- G13,871,040.81 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......577,857.50 


occeceeee G13,2393,183.31 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 


Policies Issued Blas from $100 
to 


| 


| 
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EDW. H. WHORF, Superintendert. 
Boston, Feb. 20, 1877. feb24 


W. H. Pearson & Co 


Announce that they wili offer all 


MISFIT AND SHOPWORN 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


KID GOAT and GLOVE CALF Boots, Shoes an: 
Slippers, at a great reduction from former prices 





The goods are fresli from the manufactory, season- 
| 


able and warranted. 


Wal, PEARSON & C0, 


2land 23 Temple Place. 





$2.50 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. (Post- | = 


Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn 
Railroad. ~ 


BL 





We have also made arrangements to offer during | 
February, a line of LADIES’ and MISSES’ FRENCH 


- Every man, travelling or not, should secure the 
u 
ht 
se 


cheap and sure protection of a 


Yearly General Accident Policy. 


Any regular Agent will write a Policy at a few mo- 
9) ments’ notice. No Medical Examination is required. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
221 Washington Street. 


CHAS. @. C, PLUMMER,Gen'l Agt. 


Y 


Tilk& 


EAGLE CLOTHING (0. 


“PRIZE” 
OVERCOAT, 


which they put at the low 
price of 





Between Boston and East | 
OGOM nck cee cen sesuacecs 
Between Boston & Wood } | 
RetMids + sdesecqndiavae 
Between Boston & Har- > | 
bor View.....-cessses [| } 10 | 14forg1}| 3 | ge 
Between Boston & Win- | : z 
anrer Jasetics baeees | | is made from the finest 
etween oston an : = | A é : 
poenctmont .-2.---.-- | 10 | 12 forgi! 33 ¢2 ) American Eelysian, a small, 
ptween Boston and Pa- | ee x 
ee | a” i |}neat pattern, heavy lasting; 
ween Osten OU Mee | eID | cwccccee wees = 
Between Boston & oe Se OE ; |bound with cloth, very de- 
A eR ee 10 forgl! 35 | $3 : i. 
Between Boston & Lynn > j | (sirable, and made by first- 
\ etween East Boston an¢ ' ee 
all stations east.......... OP eosceses a---—-~|Ciass Journevmenh auiors 
\Be ? iW : J edsas E 
\Between nn anc Fest ora 
a Lynn... pees eerie ‘] Forces | z |under the supervision of 
ween Lypn anda oth- oo 
Ck stations........0.0.00 Ce ee oe | ‘| Mr, W. L. Parmelee, of our 
Between all way statis. | .10 | meses 


|\Custom Department. 
We place it upon our counters as 





‘Prize’ Overcoat. 


It is 
every sense of the word. 


a Gentleman’s Overcoat in 
Gentlemen 


BOOTS AND SHOES | will inquire for this coat, and will be 


|} shown the best Bargain ever offered 


FIGLE. CLOTHING C0 


CORNER 


| 
| 


‘WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS., - 


UNDER BOYLSTON NAT'L BANK. 


ABC 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OUR ODDS AND ENDS: 














REMNANTS 


ONCE A WEER. 





THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


—AND— 


SOILED GOODS 
STILL FURTHER REDUCED IN 


} 


PRICE TO CLOSE, | 


| EXPRESS, 


| 


hitey, Warner & Fros, 


TREMONT STREET. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 


Our Present Prices the Lowest. 


measure, from the be:t styles of winter weight Amer- | 
! 


iean goods, for $25 to $30. 


PANTALOONS, 





“Pathinder Railway. Gite 


| beg to announce that on the first of Jacuary they 
change the form of the Weekly Supplement to their 
Gui e, and issue the same in @ new style of 


A BC Once a Week, 


CONTAINING INFORMATION ON 


TELEGRAPH, STEAMERS, 
MONEY ORDER, MAILS, 
POPULATION, DISTANCE, 
RUNNING TIMK, &c 
relating to every Station upon Railroads running 
from Ko-ton. All shippers, Packers, Bookkeepers, 
Travellers and Merehbants consult it, and find it 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE COUNTING-ROOM. 
RAND, AVERY & CO., 


117 Franklin Street, Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We are now Reeciving Large Additions of Foreign 


‘ foolens trom Manufacturers’ Agente ; ‘ew Yor 
Asa sample of our bargain- we now offer the best | Woolens f ree re Baik ides Agents and New York, 
| ENGLISH ELYSIAN OVERCOATS. made to order. Boston and Philadelphia Importers, purchasrd for 
| for $30, nicely made and trimmed. SUITS made to | Cash at about 3% per cent. from Early W onter prices. 


To keep all hands employed until our Spring Goods 


‘have arrived and are wanted, we shall make these 
| goods, together with the balance of our own Impor- 


ations, into garment- to order, in our usual superior 
From Franklin Mills, All-Wool goods........... 25.00 | style, at prices to uit the most economical. 
From Rhode Island Mills. All-Wool goods.. 6 00 | 
From Eddy’s best ZOOS... +. -ceeceeceeeseecccceees 7 Ms _ 


From Harris’ best goods.......-- 
From superior Silk and Wool goo 


Bab covcccdstoses 900) 
From our best London and American goods... ..10.00 { { T 
Cloth by the yard at corresponding prices. | 
i 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 






8 OO) 
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TAILORS. 





 « CO, 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 


I0US 
sac wanngan sce |e LQ er 


Oorner Washington, 


Onl ty ON tn, Ie 
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I place modes 
tactics, of reviv 
that I do not el 
talism, dramatic 
longing to reli: 
vulgar and p 
which the best 
religion for good 
appliances that 9 
hypocrites to on 
of course reviva 
of a revival that 
of Christianity 
ness and power 
fictitious good, 
power of truth. 
manner and mot 
but there must b 
no cheap lying a 

























































































































upon minds alre 
habitual sins of a 
of agonized con 
truth and value 
thunder of appla 
demagogue can w 
while his compe 





confine himself 
thought and logi 
the bore who ma 
enlarges one ma 
day and generati 
agogue's crowd o 
the world as be 
superficial nature 
wardness instruct 

I do not theori 
carefully watche: 
perance and religi 
and, while I do b 
of churches and 
convinced that th 
ordinary disfigur. 
igated evil; and J 
heart that Gough 
for they are illust 
cious methods, ai 
to me because the 
own methods. I: 
ism for them to 8: 
anecdote and ext 
that some nature: 
tricks. I deny th 
by the facts; for 
ignorant or uncu! 
Master, and his m 
sober, simple and 
to princes or pea 
example of pious 
ery of the devil is 
matter who steal 
long as man is tre 
is to be stirred by 
at and act upon th 
as alcohol does, ju 
take place; just s 
natures will shrin 
is miscalled religi 

Quackery in me 
has a larger follo» 
methods of sciencd 
trained intelligence 






nent advance we 1 
ing health. Rev 
materialism of rel 
and spirituality. 
the heaven offere 
whirling table, anc 
medium, is but th 
gar materializing 
of God and Jesus, 
corner gossips in 4 
lebrities or local s 
Now, no true m 
sleeve for jackdaw 
fectionate, loving 
dead jackass just 
his mother; that 
truthful people do 
their love, their tr 
true man feels tha 
part o1 him, not to 
ijarly as you woul 
pable bloom, in w 
ishes with frequen 






















































of a man’s soul ir 
acreaming fife and 
reverent step and § 
life that bears real 
generation is one 
the divinities of a 


























for animal, but fo 
raptures of the 
about how and wh 
ignorant profanath 
shibboleth ofa sen 
between animal al 
self-gratulation th 
of hearing ourselv 
Now, what is Ci 
we find it in the i 
answer: It is the & 


























































ence; the spirit 0 
lute humility; th 
spirit of affection 
women and loving 
the spirit of ua 
truth, and nothing 
ened by no stro 
glare of rhetoric; 
I submit that Ch 
nature and his 0% 
























any sentimentalizi 
Moody, or vocalig 
that Christ comes 
and the feeble, but 
minded to repent 
Moody would seer 
tion of an evange 
ible, nervous systq 
day and night, co 
emotional speech, 
of normal self-ré 
confess, save unt 
‘“*‘Unuttered, ye 
well as by God, is 
even as true, nobl 
the lover's speec 
the delicate, silen 
shrinking deferen 
rifice; in the ine 
derness that seldo 
ble. We cannot 
a less severe and 
we do our happie 
vivalist# go at the 
as Christ went at 
endowments of th 
and devotion, th 
ness, truth, charig 
democratic moral 
nature, they need 
that once went h 
rude fishermen an 
calling will fail th 
old simple metho 
ing all trifling wit 
and holy angels d 
ple of lifting man 
whether to supers 
fear, will there be 
Scepticism is ofte 
man nature from § 
gance, the animal 
inanity, the ‘‘laug 
average revival. 




















































































